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In the first of two articles, an expert on Soviet affairs describes 


the issues and progress of the Malenkov-Zhdanov struggle 


MALENKOV 


HIS RISE AND HIS POLICY 


HE CONVENTIONAL approach to 

Georgi Malenkov has been to 
label him a “puppet of Stalin.” He 
is coarse, ruthless, vengeful (ob- 
servers seem to agree), but has no 
individual political personality and 
has done little more than execute 
Stalin’s orders. This view of the new 
Soviet Premier is both fallacious and 
dangerous. Malenkov is a far more 
potent adversary than is generally 
supposed in the West. 

It is time we rejected the notion 
that Stalin surrounded himself with 
mere administrators of his will. If 
he had had to conceive all policies 
himself, he could never have ruled 
a country of 200 million. The men 
he picked to surround him were men 
of initiative, who could independently 
formulate policies along the general 
lines he laid down. 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


This was especially true of the 
younger Soviet leaders. Although 
some of the “oldsters” in the regime 
were retained because of their names 
or because of past services, Stalin’s 
young men acquired high responsi- 
bility only when they combined per- 
sonal devotion to him with extra- 
ordinary ability. Stalin’s range of 
choice was unlimited, and his ability 
to judge people formidable. Hence. 
the very fact of a young man’s eleva- 
tion is in itself evidence of talent. 
And among these young men, Mal- 
enkov was foremost. 

His road to power was extremely 
arduous. A complete stranger to the 
Bolshevik milieu, without past serv- 
ices or personal connections, his very 
origin was a black mark against him. 
He came from the privileged classes. 
to all indications from a family of 


priests. (He almost certainly studied 
in a religious seminary.) And yet he 
scaled the political heights. To sug- 
gest that a mediocrity could do this 
is absurd. Malenkov has always had 
a clearly defined political personality, 
even if he could not always express 
it. By close study of the available 
facts, one can certainly arrive at a 
general conception of Malenkov as a 
political individual. 

Malenkov became prominent in 
1939; the Eighteenth Party Congress 
had elected him to the Central Com- 
mittee and that Committee in tum 
had made him its Secretary. His 
stature rose during the war, when he 
was a member of the State Defense 
Committee, along with Molotov, Beria 
and Voroshilov. (The latter was re 
placed in 1944 by Bulganin.) This 
body, the equivalent of Churchill's 








In an article entitled “Palace Revolution in the Kremlin,” Boris I. Nicolaevsky (cut at right) 
declared in THe New Leaver of March 19, 1949 that Georgi Malenkoy had emerged trium- 
phant in the vast struggle for Soviet power. In this article, Mr. Nicolaevsky revealed for 
the first time the details of the awesome Zhdanoy-Malenkov battle and stated flatly that Ma- 
lenkov, by winning it, stood next in line to Stalin. History has once more borne out Mr. 
Nicolaevsky’s forecast. A veteran Russian Social Democratic leader, Mr. Nicolaevsky knew Len- 
in, Stalin and other Soviet leaders personally and brings three decades of study to his analysis 
of contemporary Soviet affairs. He is best known for his co-authorship (with our David Dal- 
lin) of Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, and also collaborated on a biography, Karl Marx: 
Man and Fighter, as well as numerous scholarly papers and a study of Azeff: The Spy, pub- 
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War Cabinet, was the supreme organ 
of power during the war years. Since 
the Politburo ceased to function regu- 
larly during this period, Malenkov, 
backed by Stalin, became the virtual 
bess of the entire party machine 
and acquired enormous influence 
over the state apparatus as well. 

Malenkov used his position to re- 
move from power some influential 
“older” Politburo 
dreyev, Voroshilov, Kaganovich and 
Thdanov. The latter, at the time, was 
proconsul in Leningrad and was 
lading the city’s defense. Malenkov 
and Beria, who constituted the so- 
called steering commission of the 
Politburo, prevented Zhdanov from 
leaving Leningrad, thus removing 
his influence from the central party 
apparatus in Moscow. 

Malenkov’s offensive against Zhda- 
nov reached its peak in the winter 
of 1944-45. Zhdanov was kept in 
Finland, in a position of honorary 
exile, and barred from the ceremonies 
of January 1945 commemorating 
Leningrad’s heroism during the siege 
—heroism displayed while Zhdanov 
was directing the city’s defense. Not 
only was he excluded from the cere- 
monies, but no mention was made of 
him in any of the newspaper ac- 
counts. 

Zhdanov knew that Malenkov had 
been responsible for this insult, and 
the open struggle between them be- 
gan. Zhdanov’s time for revenge 
came soon after Yalta. Returning to 
Moscow, he waged a campaign to 
combat deviations from traditional 
Stalinism which allegedy had been 
permitted during the war, and to re- 
turn to pure prewar Stalinism. A 
recognized party ideologist, Zhdanov 
concentrated on questions of culture 
and ideology, but under his influence 
there also took place a mobilization 
of anti-Malenkov elements in other 
fields, such as collective-farm policy 
(Andreyev) , general economic pol- 
ly (Voznesensky), and so on. 

Most painful of all for Malenkov 
was Zhdanov’s battle against him on 
questions of party structure: Zhdanov 
obtained restoration of the Polit- 
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buro’s old role as supreme power, 
standing above the Government. Not 
only did he restore the Politburo to 
power, but the old Politburo, many 
of whose members Malenkov had 
handled so roughly during the war. 
Maintenance of this body’s personnel 
was, for Zhdanov, a guarantee of the 
“ideological consistency” of party 
policy. 

At first, Zhdanov’s campaign en- 
joyed great success, especially among 
the members of the old Central 
Committee and Politburo, to whom 
it meant restoration of their old 
privileged position in directing over- 
all policy. The first postwar plenum 
of the party Central Committee, un- 
der Zhdanov’s influence, revived the 
old, prewar Politburo with virtually 
the same personnel. 

Of course, to restore completely the 
absolute prewar dominance of the 
Politburo over the Government was 
impossible, since Stalin, who had 
previously headed the Politburo while 
not a member of the Government, 
had since assumed the Premiership. 
But a way out was found by creating 
a presidium of the Council of Min- 
isters composed almost exclusively of 
Politburo members. (There were four 
exceptions—the President of the 
Supreme Soviet, Shvernik, and the 
top men of the party Secretariat— 
Zhdanov, Malenkov and Khrush- 
chev.) To this presidium were re- 
ferred all questions of Government 
policy, except for the most basic 
questions of principle. 

For Malenkov, this plenum was a 
severe defeat. He had, it is true, been 
named a full member of the Politburo 
and re-elected to the Secretariat, 
where his name was listed immedi- 
ately after Stalin’s and ahead of 
Zhdanov’s—this made him First 
Secretary of the CC. But that was 
just coating for a bitter pill. Organ- 
izationally and politically, Malenkov 
had been set back. 

On the eve of the plenum, Mal- 
enkov had urged the party to look 
forward, not backward—he had ap- 
pealed to the plenum not to “be- 


come intoxicated with the recollec- ’ 


tion of past services,” but to “study 
everyday experience” for “creative 
guidance of the building of a new 
life”; and he had criticized “pedants 
who have quotations from Marx and 
Engels ready on every occasion.” 
This, a direct thrust at Zhdanov, 
failed to bring the desired results; 
the “pedants” triumphed, and an 
anti-Malenkov bloc emerged in the 
Politburo. Zhdanov’s proposal for a 
purge on the cultural front was ap- 
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proved, as were Andreyev’s strictures 
on wartime collective-farm policy. 
Revamping of local party groups got 
under way, clearly directed against 
Malenkov. Within six months, Mal- 
enkov himself was deposed as Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee. (This 
took place in July or August 1946, 
the exact date being unknown be- 
cause the decision was never made 
public.) 

Precisely at this time, Marshal 
Zhukov was removed as Stalin’s 
deputy in the Defense Ministry. 
Zhukov, too, was a victim of Zhda- 
nov, who had extended his campaign 
against “deviations” to the Army and 
had succeeded in naming his close 
adjutant, Shikin, chief of the Politi- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


ISpeech of February 7, 1946. 








MALENKOV CONTINUED 


cal Department of the Defense Min- 
istry. Since it was known that Shikin 
was to carry out a ruthless purge of 
the Army, Zhukov had opposed the 
appointment. He paid. The greatest 
of the Red Army’s World War II 
heroes, he was banished from Mos- 
cow, and spent more than six years 
as a troop commander in remote out- 
posts. (Malenkov has now returned 
Zhukov to the very post he held in 
1946, and, since he is not given to 
handsome gestures, one can assume 
that he hopes this former ally against 
Zhdanov can help him in the future.) 

The months following Malenkov’s 
removal as Secretary of the Central 
Committee were bitter. He was humil- 
iated by assignment to the Agricul- 
ture Ministry, where he was ordered 
to revamp “incorrect” policies, which 
were formally blamed on him. But 
he was excluded from the new Coun- 
cil on Collective Farm Affairs, which 
was headed by an avowed enemy, 
Andreyev, and charged simply with 
carrying out the orders of the men 
whom he had loftily patronized just 
months before. Malenkov submitted 
outwardly, but promptly began plan- 
ning revenge. 

He got his opportunity, eventually, 
in the field of foreign affairs. Zhda- 
nov had been active in this field for 
many years as chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet’s Foreign Affairs 
Commission and as chief of the Rus- 
sian delegation to the Comintern. On 
his return to Moscow, he immediately 
began studying prospects for the re- 
vival of the Comintern, dissolved dur- 
ing the war. To Zhdanov, resurrec- 
tion of the Comintern seemed urgent. 
The form of its revival under Zhda- 
nov, and the subsequent Malenkov 
criticisms of it, must be examined in 
the light of a previous controversy— 
the dispute over world revolutionary 
strategy which raged among the Bol- 
sheviks during the 1920s. 
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When Lenin and Trotsky seized 
power in November 1917, “world 
Communist revolution” meant the 
sum of a series of violent popular 
upheavals, carried out essentially by 
the local working-class movements. 
The U.S.S.R., of course, would ren- 
der assistance—even armed interven- 
tion—but this would remain assist- 
ance to native workers’ movements 
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headed by native leaders. Lenin and 
Trotsky treated the workers’ move- 
ments of Western Europe with great 
respect. 

Stalin, on the other hand, made 
little effort to conceal his contempt 
for the Western proletariat. As early 
as 1918, when the Central Committee 
met to discuss the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, Stalin expressed this so bluntly 
that Lenin exclaimed: “If the Central 
Committee adopted Stalin’s point of 
view, we would be traitors to inter- 
national socialism.” 

Stalin’s views became stronger as 
time went on. His distrust of the 
Communist parties of the West 
stemmed from a basic hostility to the 
humanistic culture which had spawn- 
ed them. Stalin was interested pri- 
marily in their potential for wreck- 
ing the old society, not in their ideas 
of a new, more humane order in its 





2Lenin's Works, second edition, vol. XXII, p. 202. 





place. Since Western workers rejected 
that sort of revolution, he was hostile 
toward them always. 

The Stalinist concept of world re. 
volution, then, differed sharply from 
that of Lenin and Trotsky: The 
driving force was to be the Soviet 
Union and the Red Army, with local 
Communist parties in the secondary 
role of fifth columns. 


World War II dictated major de 
viations from this Stalinist line. The 
tradition of Communist _ politica 
isolation in the West was scrapped a 
the various parties sought to achieve 
the most influential role in the anti: 
Nazi lineup. In Axis-occupied cour 
tries, Communists became the vat- 
guards of the resistance movements: 
in America and Britain, they worked 
almost exclusively to step up Allied 
aid to Moscow. In the United States, 
whose aid was most needed, the patty 
was formally dissolved and _ trans 
formed into the tame “Communist 
Political Association.” 

This move was personally ordered 
by Malenkov, in whose hands the 
entire leadership of foreign Comm: 
nism was concentrated during thi 
period. When the Comintern wé 
formally dissolved in May 1943, it 
secret section, which handled relé 
tions with the foreign parties, W# 
transferred to Malenkov’s Secretaritt 
This section also directed the wa" 
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time espionage in the Allied coun- 
tries, with Malenkov personally pro- 
moting atomic espionage for all it 
was worth. The Canadian spy trial 
showed that the secrets obtained by 
the spies went direct to Malenkov. 
To “cover” this work, Malenkov made 
sure the American CP’s political 
work was moderate. 

The dissolution of the American 

CP was the high point in the policy 
of treating foreign Communist 
parties as mere fifth columns. The 
resolution with which this policy was 
administered—its contrast to the old 
Leninist principles—produced a sen- 
gation in Communist ranks both in 
Russia and abroad. 
Only naturally, Zhdanov took this 
as his point of departure. We now 
know that the article by France’s 
Jacques Duclos which chided Earl 
Browder for dissolving the American 
CP originated with Zhdanov. (Some- 
what later, Zhdanov tried to persuade 
the Yugoslavs to make similar 
charges of “collaborationism” against 
the French Communist _ leaders.) 
Thdanov was also behind the letter 
which Dmitri Manuilsky, then attend- 
ing the San Francisco Conference, 
sent to Daily Worker writer Joseph 
Starobin, directing U.S. Communists 
to reconstitute the party; Manuilsky 
was the last Comintern Secretary, 
while Zhdanov headed the “influ- 
ential” Soviet delegation to the Com- 
intern. 

The Manuilsky and Duclos letters 
marked the beginning of the Zhdanov 
period in the history of the Western 
Communist movement. Zhdanov’s in- 
fluence reached its height in the 
autumn of 1946, after Malenkov had 
been removed from the Secretariat 
of the Central Committee. Relations 
with foreign Communist parties were 
transferred to Zhdanov, the new 
First Secretary of the CC. Although 
the illegal Comintern apparatus, 
which had charge of espionage and 
subversive work, was transferred 
from the Secretariat to MVD chief 
Lavrenti Beria, political direction of 
foreign Communists was completely 


in Zhdanov’s hands. 
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Until then, West European Com- 
munist parties had either joined or 
supported their national governments. 
They were attempting to expand their 
influence through agitation and elec- 
tions. Now Zhdanov pulled them out 
of the governing coalitions and or- 
dered a policy of direct revolutionary 
struggle. The partisans’ congresses 
held in Rome and elsewhere during 
this time clearly demonstrated Zhda- 
nov’s intention of turning these strug- 
gles into actual civil wars. 

At the founding meeting of the 
Cominform in September 1947, 
Zhdanov declared that the Commu- 
nists could win such civil wars; the 
greatest danger, he said, was to over- 
estimate the strength of the enemy 
and to underestimate that of the 
revolution. He thought war no imme- 
diate prospect; if it came, it would 
be between a Communist Europe and 
an America seeking to restore cap- 
italism. The scope of such a war 
would be limited by the approaching 
American economic crisis and the 
sharpening of the class struggle it 
would produce. But a major war 
was hardly probable in the first 
stages of the developing revolution- 
ary struggle, Zhdanov believed. 

This theory led to a great emphasis 
on relatively minor conflicts on the 
fringes of Europe, especially in the 
Balkans. All the Balkan countries 





VOZNESENSKY: HE VANISHED IN 1949 


save Greece had passed under Com- 
munist control and the seizure of 
that democratic bridgehead seemed 
fairly simple. The appearance of 
guerrilla forces under the Commu- 
nist “General Markos” (Markos 
Vifiades) in the mountains of north- 
ern Greece in the summer of 1947 
was undoubtedly the first move in a 
large plan. In particular, it followed 
the agreement between Tito and Bul- 
garia’s Georgi Dimitrov for a Balkan 
federation, of which Zhdanov was 
surely aware and which he must have 
regarded tolerantly. As for Stalin, 
one must suppose that he was a bit 
wary, since the Tito-Dimitrov Greek 
adventure, as well as Zhdanov’s en- 
tire world strategy, constituted, the- 
oretically speaking, a step backward 
from Stalinism to Leninism. 

As for Malenkov, he was, through- 
out this period, a determined oppon- 
ent of Zhdanov’s views. In the first 
place, Malenkov had only scorn for 
the Communist parties of the West. 
Even more important, he rejected 
Zhdanov’s theory of the imminence of 
a severe economic crisis in the United 
States. 

Malenkov received theoretical am- 
munition for his struggle with Zhda- 
nov from the Hungarian economist 
Eugene Varga. Varga’s book, Changes 
in the Capitalist Economy Resulting 
from the Second World War, gives a 
cautious but basically realistic an- 
alysis of the postwar situation; it 
was written expressly to aid Mal- 
enkov against Zhdanov and was for 
that reason attacked by all the eco- 
nomists in Zhdanov’s camp. 

Even the well-informed Franz Bor- 
kenau, who finds in Varga’s work a 
“profoundly anti-Leninist thesis” (on 
capitalism’s overcoming crises by 
means of planning) and who notes 
that Varga was opposing Voznes- 
ensky, Zhdanov’s principal economic 
theorist, admits that the use by the 
opposing camps of Varga’s book is 
not entirely clear to him. 

Actually, Varga’s “crime” against 
orthodox Leninism was not so great, 
for he does not speak of capitalism’s 
overcoming the “inevitable” postwar 
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crisis altogether, but merely of its 
postponement for a decade through 
state intervention. In this light, 
Varga’s book loses much of its the- 
oretical importance, but gains in sig- 
nificance as a weapon in the political 
struggle against Zhdanov’s theory of 
an imminent revolutionary upheaval. 
If measures taken by a capitalist 
state can postpone a crisis for ten 
years, then clearly no revolutionary 
windfall can be counted on in the 
West and, even less, a paralysis of the 
United States governmental appa- 
ratus. 

Varga’s analysis was dangerous for 
Zhdanov in that it shifted the pros- 
pects for world revolution from the 
instigation of mass _ revolutionary 
movements to full-scale preparation 
for a new war—and not a Balkan 
skirmish, either, but a major war, 
for which very different techniques 
from Zhdanov’s open revolutionary 
propaganda would be required. 

Varga’s book went to press in 
September 1946, which means it was 
written when Malenkov was still in 
power as First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee. But it appeared after 
he had been demoted to the Agricul- 
ture Ministry. Throughout 1947, 
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therefore, Varga was belabored in the 
press until, finally, he was con- 
demned collectively at a conference 
of economists. He stood the test with 
unexpected heroism, which Malenkov 
was to reward in 1949 by reappoint- 
ing him as adviser on economic ques- 
tions, after a purely formal letter of 
recantation. Varga will undoubtedly 
continue as an economic adviser to 
Malenkov. 

The Varga controversy also throws 
light on the essence of the Malen- 
kov-Zhdanov dispute. To Malenkov, 
military preparations came first, 
then political work. He was at least 
as hostile as Zhdanov to the “capi- 
talist encirclement” and even more 
violently anti-American. But his con- 
tempt for the “revolutionary masses” 
of the West led him to a completely 
different course. His wartime ap- 
proach to America—when he dis- 
solved the Comintern and American 
CP in order to secure U.S. aid and 


cover up his espionage activities— 
clearly demonstrates this policy. The 
fundamental difference between Zhda- 
nov’s anti-Americanism and Malen- 
kov’s emerges clearly from study of 
the respective groups’ propaganda: 
Mobilizing the Communist masses to 





struggle against capitalist America, 
Zhdanov sought to stress the anti-cap. 
italist themes; Malenkov, on the 
other hand, preparing for war against 
America, mobilizes nationalist feel. 
ings and popular hatred of “cosmo. 
politan” elements. 

Thus, to put it briefly, Zhdanoy 
oriented himself toward revolutions, 
evolving into civil wars and perhaps 
complicated by elements of “hot” 
war, but still not turning into a gen. 
uine major war. He was drawn most 
of all to the Communist “activists” 
of the West, the veterans of the Span- 
ish Civil War and, especially, the 
Balkan Communists, with their old 
tradition of combined civil and na. 
tional wars. Malenkov, on the other 
hand, is oriented toward a carefully 
prepared war of the “total” variety. 
For this reason, he is drawn to pro- 
fessional soldiers like Zhukov. 

Zhdanov represented the “roman- 
ticism” of the earlier Bolshevik dic. 
tatorship, Malenkov the totalitarian 
state which emerged from it and 
whose representatives have finally 
abolished even the name “Bolshevik” 
because of the limitations it seemed 
to impose on their plans. 

(Conclusion next week) 
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Congress was suspicious from the start 


Ike’s "Honeymoon’ 
Never Started 


By David C. Williams 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
ASHINGTON HAS now had two 
months of Republican rule, to 
compare with the two Democratic 
decades. It’s early yet to suggest any 
definite conclusions about the new 
regime, but not too early for some 
clear impressions to have been 
formed. 

Elmer Davis was the one who was 
most unkind, in the witty remarks 
he made as toastmaster of the Roose- 
velt Day Dinner here in the capital. 
Noting that the Truman Administra- 
tion had been widely praised for 
“smoothing the way” for the Eisen- 
hower team, he added: “I think this 
new Administration deserves the 
same sort of credit. Everything it 
has done so far has smoothed the way 
for the next.” 

There has certainly been little evi- 
dence of the “honeymoon” which 
new Presidents usually enjoy, at least 
so far as Congress and the press have 
been concerned. With the people it 
may be different; so far as can be de- 
termined here in Washington, their 
confidence in Ike is higher than ever. 

The troubles have arisen both in 
foreign and in domestic policy. Stal- 
in’s death appears to have come in 
the nick of time to rescue the Admin- 
istration from a most embarrassing 
situation which has developed in Con- 
gress. It had been promised, both in 
the Republican platform and in Mr. 
Eisenhower’s campaign speeches, that 
a ringing denunciation of the Tehe- 
ran, Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
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DULLES: RESOLUTION MISFIRED 


would be one of the first actions of a 
Republican administration. President 
Eisenhower even pledged it in his 
State of the Union message. 

Yet, in the end, all that emerged 
was a proposed resolution denounc- 
ing the Soviet Union for the violation 
of these agreements. The Democrats 
were naturally jubilant and threw 
their full support behind it. Repub- 
lican Senators were correspondingly 
downcast. After gloomy reflections 
that the resolution might somehow 
commit them to the support of the 
hated pacts, they sought to insure 
themselves by adding a clause that 
it was not to be construed as com- 
mitting Congress with regard to their 
validity. 

The Democrats, for their part, re- 
peated their full support of the 
Eisenhower draft, without the altera- 
tion of a single comma. They noted, 
with good reason, that the Repub- 





lican face-saving clause would take 
the Soviet Union off the hook, since 
there was no reason why the Rus- 
sians should have hesitated to violate 
agreements concerning whose validity 
Congress itself was doubtful. 

It seems unlikely now that the 
resolution will emerge at all, and the 
uncertainties of the situation follow- 
ing Stalin’s death provide a conveni- 
ent excuse for shelving it. The con- 
clusion seems unavoidable, whether 
one likes it or not, that Yalta has 
been killed as a major political issue 
and has become a subject for debate 
among the historians. 

It is too early to say what the con- 
sequences of the withdrawal of the 
Seventh Fleet from the Formosa 
Straits will be. Here again, the diffi- 
culty of administering foreign policy 
in the United States is illustrated. 
The step would have had major value 
had it succeeded in throwing our 
Communist enemies into a state of 
confusion and alarmed speculation 
about the next step the United States 
might take. But Americans are not 
accustomed to accepting confusion 
and uncertainty themselves. Under 
pressure from Congress and the press, 
the Administration clarified its posi- 
tion at the expense of a large portion 
of its cold-war effectiveness. 

Opinions differ about the impact 
of Senator McCarthy upon the State 
Department. There are many who 
feel that he has all but taken over 
from John Foster Dulles, and this 
view is gleefully expressed from the 
far Right by the lively newsletter, 
Human Events. 

According to the theory of Dulles 
and his colleagues, it is all part of a 
plan to restore Congressional “con- 
fidence” in the State Department, 
which they maintain was forfeited by 
Dean Acheson. Dulles is known to 
feel that it will take at least six 
months to restore “confidence” and 
that, meanwhile, in his dealings with 
McCarthy, he is executing a planned 
withdrawal from exposed positions 
and purchasing time at the expense 
of space. 

Nevertheless, it remains true, as 
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HONEYMOON CONTINUED 


the New York Times has pointed out, 
that such a series of retreats under 
pressure from a Congressional body 
as Dulles has executed is without any 
recent precedent. Should he desire to 
act contrary to McCarthy’s wishes at 
some future date, Dulles may not 
find it at all easy. It is clear, for in- 
stance, that McCarthy has built up 
sources of information within the De- 
partment from whom, in some in- 
stances, he has obtained word of 
draft statements even before they 
have reached Dulles and his senior 
aides. 

One would like to agree with an 
Atlantic Monthly correspondent who 
speaks of “the freedom of movement 
and decision with which the Dulles- 
Smith team at State is blessed,” but 
there is little evidence of it so far. 


OIL GIVEAWAY 


Domestically, the Eisenhower ship 
is running into heavy weather. Con- 
gress has, understandingly, given the 
highest priority on the legislative 
calendar to the offshore oil give- 
away. Although Washington under 
Eisenhower has been described as 
“Homburg heaven,” that staid head- 
gear has almost been crowded out 
of the Statler Hotel by the ten-gallon 
hats of free-spending Texas oilmen 
come to collect on Eisenhower’s first 
promise as a Presidential candidate. 

The process of repealing two 
Supreme Court decisions has not, 
however, turned out to be quite so 
simple as it appeared. What has 
caused difficulty is the status of the 
oil resources within the Continental 
shelf but outside the three-mile limit 
—and it is here that many oilmen en- 
visage the existence of the greatest 
untapped riches. Like other coun- 
tries, the United States has moved 
beyond the traditional three miles 
which a cannon ball used to carry, 
and claimed far more. This claim 
has weight as an exercise of sov- 
ereignty when made by an independ- 
ent nation. But if made by a state 
such as Texas, it would have no val- 
idity in international law, and the 
oilmen of any nation could drill at 


will. Legal qualms may yet avert the 
grab by the oil companies and their 
subservient state legislatures of the 
nation’s offshore oil—surely a most 
unfortunate beginning. 

Considering the uncertainties of 
the international situation, it is not 
surprising that even so solid a con- 
servative and free-enterpriser as Sen- 
ator Capehart of Indiana feels that 
the President should be equipped 
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with standby authority to impose 
price and other economic controls. 
The decision of the Administration 
not to ask for them looks to observ- 
ers like a clear victory of dogma over 
common sense. The President did, of 
course, say that he would ask for con- 
trols if and when he needed them. 
But experience, both in World War II 
and in the Korean War, indicates 
that, in the months it would take for 
Congress to act and for economic 
controls to be re-established, grave 
damage would be done to the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Perhaps the most unhappy lot of 
Eisenhower voters are the farmers, 
who in November gave him their 
overwhelming support. They were 
under the impression that he had 
promised them even more than the 
Democrats. It is true that, if they had 
read the fine print, they would have 
been less comfortable. But the de- 


termination of Secretary of Agricul. 
ture Benson to restore to them the 
blessings of free enterprise, while in 
accord with their own rugged in. 
dividualism, has caused sharp pains 
in the pocketbook. 

Over and above all the individual 
issues which the new Administration 
has had to face, the really crucial 
question is whether Eisenhower has 
been well advised to place so much 
of his confidence in businessmen as 
administrators. As a class, they have 
not in the past proven very effective 
as Government officials. They are 
accustomed to giving orders, and to 
having them carried out without 
question. They are already finding 
that, in Government, they cannot do 
this. Some of them are showing a 
readiness to learn about the new 
milieu in which they have to oper- 
ate; others, notably Charles E. Wil- 
son, are not. 

Collectively, they suffer from what 
appears to be an illusion that they 
won the election. As they see it, the 
nation has rebelled against the 
“creeping socialism” of the New 
Deal, and returned businessmen to 
the places of prestige and power 
they held before 1929. 

Humility is the beginning of wis- 
dom. It would pay the business 
leaders who now dominate Washing- 
ton to re-examine the lessons of the 
election. If they did, they might well 
conclude that Americans voted, not 
for them, but for Dwight Eisenhower 
—and they did not vote for Eisen- 
hower because he was a businessman. 

It still lies within Eisenhower's 
power to re-create what America has 
always needed—a decent and re- 
sponsible party. At 
times, he has shown that he knows 


conservative 


how to act, notably in resisting the 
Gadarene rush to cut taxes, whatever 
the consequences. But the lesson of 
the first two months is that the Presi- 
dent must exercise his leadership, 
not intermittently, but continuously. 
Otherwise, the quip of Elmer Davis 
may turn out to be prophecy, and 
this administration may “smooth 
the way” for its early eclipse. 
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FORD: ASKS FREE TRADE 


iffs is in the cards. Our European allies are 
united on “trade, not aid” from America. President 
Eisenhower has called on Congress to “revise our cus- 
toms regulations to remove procedural obstacles to 
profitable trade,” and to study and extend the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act (which comes up for re- 
newal in June). Demands are mounting for scrapping 
the “Buy American” policy. The National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Detroit Chamber of Commerce 
and enlightened businessmen like Henry Ford II are call- 
ing for tariff revision to encourage more imports. 

Lower tariffs further the economic and political in- 
terests of the United States, and of the rest of the world. 
The economics of tariff revision are simple, although 
conflicting interests complicate them. 

The United States is not independent of world eco- 
nomics. It must import raw materials, among them 29 
out of 38 materials indispensable for the operation of 
American industry. There is a tendency to limit im- 
ports to such materials alone, while efforts multiply to 
increase our exports of all kinds. But the nations of the 
world are not going to accept that policy, which means 
condemning them to a lopsided economy dependent on 
production of raw materials—one of the evils that cap- 
italist imperialism foisted on underdeveloped areas dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, and against which their 
peoples are now in revolt. Underdeveloped countries want 
industrialization, economic diversification and balance. 

More immediate and important, industrial nations like 
Japan and those of Western Europe need dollars with 
which to buy American goods. They can get those dol- 
lars only by selling their manufactures in our market. 
If they cannot do so, and their economies collapse, it will 
shrivel up our exports and blow up American prosperity. 
A world economic collapse will open Europe and Asia 
to Soviet conquest, leaving the United States isolated in 
a Communist world. 

Two minimum tariff changes are called for: (1) 
Abolish all duties, now in some cases as high as 20 per 


A MUCH-NEEDED downward revision in U. S. tar- 
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If we are to end ‘give-aways, we must buy goods from abroad 


Why Tariff Walls 
Must Fall 


By Lewis Corey 


cent, on products which are imported in small amounts, 
among them dates, soy sauces, unfinished linen and hand- 
kerchiefs. (2) Abolish all duties, now ranging as high 
as 25 per cent, on all products which are not produced 
in the U. S., including sugar, coffee, cocoa and tea, trop- 
ical fruits, jute, agar-agar and castor oil. 

Abolition of such duties will help many foreign nations 
and, at the same time, bring lower prices to American 
consumers. But the decisive need is for lower tariffs 
on a whole series of products, including manufactures, 
even where it means more competition from foreign pro- 
ducers in our market. 

This point, about which most foreign complaints are 
made, will evoke the greatest opposition, especially from 
small businessmen and labor unions. Yet the United 
States, as a creditor nation, must increase its imports in 
the interests of the overall economy. Our country can- 
not export unless foreign nations are able to buy, and 
they can get the money with which to do so only if they 
sell their goods in our market. It is a simple fact, which 
many people fail to grasp, that foreigners who sell goods 
in the American market do not “salt away” the dollars; 
they use them to buy American goods. The total effect 
is to increase production, sales and employment, and the 
prosperity and welfare of our people. 

There are a limited number of ways for foreigners to 
pay for American goods, which means American exports. 
They can get dollars by selling goods in our market or 
by providing services (e.g., for American tourists). Or 
they can pay with gold, with money from American loans 
or with American aid. 

Foreign nations have little gold with which to pay. 
And it is not good policy to accept gold as payment, 
for it means virtually giving our goods away since we 
cannot use the gold. Our gold holdings of over $23,- 
000,000,000 are buried in underground vaults; they are 
not part of our currency, for which we do not need the 
gold. Nor can we buy foreign goods with it; foreign 
nations want other goods, not gold, in payment for the 
goods they sell us. Moreover, if we used gold to pay 
for imports it would reduce our exports and so reduce 
production and employment. 

Services for Americans (including tourists) bring in 
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a substantial number of dollars to foreign nations, but 
far from enough. Loans, of course, are one way that 
foreigners can get dollars, and there is great need for an 
increase in private American investment abroad. But 
there are two limiting factors in loans: (1) Foreigners 
want to sell to us as well as borrow from us, and they 
fear that too much dependence on American loans might 
mean economic vassalage to the United States: and (2) 
the borrower nations will some day have to pay back 
their loans, which they can do only with goods—again 
raising the need for imports. The policy of economic 
aid, too, has its limits—both from the standpoint of 
American taxpayers, and from that of nations whose in- 
dependence and pride are involved and which increas- 
ingly want trade, not aid, from America. 

So we come back to the need for lower American tar- 
iffs to encourage more imports. In the final analysis, 
foreign trade is and must be an exchange of goods for 
goods. American exports in 1952 were $14,800,000,000 
and imports only $10,600,000,000; the world’s trade 
deficit of $4,200,000,000 was covered by economic aid 
amounting to $4,500,000,000 (of which $1,750,000,000 
represented military aid). This situation cannot long go 
on. 

It so happens that our economic welfare and world- 
wide political interests tie in with a more liberal import 
policy. Such a policy can, in addition to meeting the 
overall needs of our economy, be used to get rid of high- 
cost, low-wage producers, thereby further rationalizing 
American industry and lowering prices for consumers. 

A more liberal tariff policy is not, however, a simple 
matter of “opening up the American market.” We must 
have world understanding, agreement and cooperation. 
For this important fact should be noted: While during 
the past twenty years the American trend has been to 
lower tariffs, it has been the opposite in a majority of 
foreign nations. Many of our friends abroad who de- 
nounce American tariff policy come from countries with 
worse records than ours. The problem is complicated 
and there is need for objective understanding of a mutual 
kind. 

For our part, American industry and labor must ac- 
cept the necessity for lower tariffs and develop a cor- 
responding policy. For if business and unions in small 
or stagnant low-wage industries succeed in restricting im- 
ports, it will necessarily mean a decline in exports and in 
production and employment in the export industries. But 
it is not enough to tell workers to migrate to high-wage 
industries—what of the time in between? Nor is it 
enough to say that one justification for profit is risk- 
taking, and that the risks from competition and techno- 
logical change should be broadened to include the risks 
from competitive imports—what about businessmen who 
may be driven bankrupt? We cannot leave matters to 
the working of the market. Business, unions and Govern- 
ment should work together to integrate a truly “protec- 





tive” policy whose general outlines might be as follows: 

1. When an enterprise is driven out of business, de. 
spite the use of all available means to survive, a reason- 
able “subsidy” compensation should be paid to its 
owners. 

2. When workers are permanently deprived of their 
jobs, they should receive adequate severance pay. 

3. These workers, where necessary and called for, 
should receive re-training for new jobs. 

4. In regions where one industry is predominant, there 
must be cooperative action by business, unions and Gov. 
ernment for the encouragement of new industries to pro- 
vide economic diversification and jobs. 

One need not fear that such a policy might develop 
abuses. For it recognizes that every effort must be made 
by business enterprises to survive the greater competi- 
tion from imports. In a definite if limited sense, this 
situation can be compared with the dooming of old in- 
dustries by technological change—the ultimate result of 
which was increased production, employment and public 
welfare. But there is little if any danger that imports 
will doom any industries or enterprises unless they are 
inefficient, unnecessary or both. And if they are. then 
they ought to die, so that the capital and labor can be 
used in a more rational and profitable fashion. 

Enterprises affected by greater competition from im- 
ports must stay on their toes, and it will do them and the 
country good. For example, American motorcycle man- 
ufacturers complain that they are being driven out of 
business by imports; but the fact is that the imports be- 
gan with lightweight motorcycles which were not being 
produced here. The Americans then began to produce 
lightweights, too, and they now control 70 per cent of the 
market, although the foreigners created that market. 
American output and sales of motorcycles today are high- 
er than prewar. Yet the manufacturers complain! 

In exports, too, we should consider the economic needs 
of other nations, and not work to hog it all. When, early 
in 1952, Italy and Germany increased their exports of 
chemicals, American chemical companies lowered their 
prices and, according to one business commentator, went 
“hammer and tongs” after foreign sales. I am not urg- 
ing that American exporters throw in the sponge, but I 
do say that American businessmen should consider the 
effect of their policies on other nations (the Italian-Ger- 
man competition might have been met by pushing the 
sale of chemicals those nations do not produce) in the 
interests of a peaceful, cooperative world. 

The United States is an economic giant whose actions 
affect the welfare of people throughout the world. De- 
spite a tremendous economic power, however, we cannot 
live unto ourselves alone—economically, politically or 
morally. We must have an economic policy in the 
“grand style.” A program of bits and pieces won't do, 
for the forces are too great, they change too rapidly, and 
the stakes are humanity’s survival and freedom. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


terested in the Voice of America. 
Long before the Senate Permanent 
Investigating Committee came on the 
scene, I designated myself a com- 
mittee of one to see what was going 
on up on West Fifty-seventh Street. 
And when it comes to observing op- 
erations in a place like that, I have 
several advantages over any group of 
Congressmen. No one is scared when 
I walk in. I can listen to the broad- 
casts. I can talk to the men who are 
preparing the scripts. I can read the 
mail that comes in from the satellite 
countries. 

It is natural that I should have 
friends up there. A good many of 
the men in the various departments 
are old New LEADER writers. Long 
before Congress found out about 
Communism, this paper was fighting 
the Bolsheviks. So when the Voice 
was started, it was natural that some 
of our people should be chosen to 
man its staff. They are fellows who 
have known Communism from the 
start, who have known it from the 
inside and the outside. Moreover, 
they are persons who are natural, de- 
voted and consistent enemies of Com- 
munism whenever and wherever it 
appears. 

Inevitably, I am in continuous 
touch with what is going on in the 
studios of the Voice. Right now, this 
great agency of ours has the best 
chance it has ever had. While the 
enslaved peoples are adjusting them- 
selves to the new Kremlin setup, they 
will be more inclined than ever to 
listen to us. And just now, when the 
Voice should speak for us loudly and 
clearly, it is being stricken with fear 
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by the present Congressional investi- 
gation. To do their job well, policy- 
makers and script-writers need bold- 
ness. They must feel free to experi- 
ment. Fear tends to paralyze. 

I cannot discuss the engineering 
problems which have been brought 
up during the investigation. Whether 
broadcasting stations should be 
moved hither or yon, I cannot say. 
But as to the nature of the broad- 
casts which are being beamed to 
Europe, I can speak with confidence. 
I have stacks of them in my filing- 
cases at this moment. I am sure that 
the charge that VOA propaganda is 
not sufficiently hard-hitting in its at- 
tack on Communism is simply not 
true. I am dead certain that the 
scripts are not altered, as charged, to 
conform to the Communist line. In 
none of the many scripts which I 
have read has there been one word 
that was “anti-American.” 

My friends on the Voice assure me 
that it is likewise false to say that 
the Voice has been infiltrated by 
“Marxists and other leftists” who 
hold positions of influence. Such 
charges have been made by a small 
anonymous VOA group which calls 
itself the “pro-American under- 
ground.” Even Senator McCarthy, 
who heads the investigating com- 
mittee, declared that he recognizes 
that “the overwhelming majority” of 
the VOA staff are loyal Americans. 
If that is true, why is it necessary for 
this group to operate “underground”? 

I can see how a few old-fashion- 
ed, super-patriotic Americans might 
think that we are not sending enough 
patriotism over the airwaves. The 
thing for them to remember is that 


we are broadcasting to the people of 
foreign countries. The boys up on 
West Fifty-seventh Street know the 
people in Russia, in East Germany, 
in all of the satellite countries. They 
know what those people are thinking 
and what will appeal to them. The 
broadcasts are adapted to the news 
that these people beyond the Iron 
Curtain have read in their papers and 
have listened to over the radio that 
very day. If we spent our time and 
our money merely telling them what 
a wonderful country America is, we 
would drive them away rather than 
attract and impress them. 

In the Soviet world, not only the 
capitalists but nearly the whole mid- 
dle class has been liquidated. The 
people we need to reach are workers 
and peasants. These are the potential 
opponents of Communism and our 
potential allies. Furthermore, the 
masses of Western Europe—and, also, 
of such countries as India and Japan 
—have been indoctrinated with 
Marxism. Many of the workers of 
these countries are—or think they 
are—anti-capitalist. Millions of them 
believe in democratic socialism. Their 
culture, philosophy, opinions, ways 
of life differ from ours. 

The minds, hearts and souls of 
these allies cannot be won by ex- 
travagant praise of American indus- 
trialism. They cannot be lured by 
self-righteous slogans about the 
beauties of the American way of life. 
That stuff sounds too much like what 
is poured out by the Kremlin. People 
have had too much of it. What they 
want now is something that has the 
ring of honesty. Truth is the best an- 
swer to Communist falsehood. Facts 
are good enough. If we admit the 
truth, namely that we are not quite 
perfect, then our listeners will be- 
lieve us. 

The members of the Voice staff are 
doing one of the most difficult of 
jobs. In the nature of things, they 
must experiment. Inevitably, some of 
the experiments go wrong. But what 
they need is more boldness, more 
variety, more enterprise. Scared men 
cannot possibly do this job well. 





By Charles Abrams 





Are ‘Fund’ Raisers Fit 


To Be Congressmen? 


The Nixon fund, even now only partly justified, raises serious questions 


of propriety which the Congress must soon consider 


N A RECENT ARTICLE in Look 

magazine headed “Is Nixon Fit to 
Be President?” Richard Wilson has 
detailed the facts behind the now fa- 
mous $18,000 fund to meet Nixon’s 
expenses while he was Senator. 

“The intellectuals, or ‘egg-heads, 
Wilson wrote, “may have been duped 
and misled by a propaganda attack 
which appealed more to their emo- 
tions than to their intellect.” The 
Nixon post-election fund was no dif- 
ferent, he insists, from a campaign 
fund. It was intended “to keep him 
in constant and close touch with the 
state of California, 3,000 miles from 
Washington, so that there would be 
no disaffection between him and the 
voters of the state, and he would be 
re-elected.” 

Had Mr. Wilson confined himself 
to blasting some of the charges 
loosely thrown at Nixon during the 
campaign, he would have rendered 
him a service. But in seeking to 
justify post-campaign funds for Con- 
gressmen, such as the Nixon fund, he 
has constructed an ethical code, 
which, if accepted, could well shake 
the American system of government 
to its foundations. 

If private payments to legislators 
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now receive both public and official 
sanction, every Senator and local leg- 
islator would be warranted in doing 
likewise. Congressional loyalty would 
soon lean toward the source of finan- 
cial support. 

When the Nixon fund was first re- 
vealed, the immediate reaction was 
sanitary. It was embarrassing enough 
for General Eisenhower to question. 
Although the disclosure that Gov- 
ernor Stevenson also had a fund (to 
supplement civil-service employes’ 
salaries) helped make the attack on 
Nixon a dud, the issue of the fund’s 
propriety and its danger survived. 

In 1951, in fact, well before the 
Nixon incident came to light, a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, reported on “Eth- 
ical Standards in Government” and 
raised a number of questions about 
the conduct of public officials, which 
still call for an answer. The sub- 
committee was part of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which Senator Nixon was himself a 
member. The Douglas report said: 


“Expensive gifts, lavish or fre- 
quent entertainment, paying hotel 
or travel costs . . . are clearly im- 
proper. On this, there is sub- 
stantial agreement in the govern- 
mental community, and anyone 
who thinks them proper must have 
already lost his perspective. .. . 
Even though a public official is 


not influenced by favors . . . the 
effect of the example on other em- 
ployes and on other members of 
the public is also to be considered. 
Will one man’s acceptance of a 
gift lead others to do so who may 
be more easily influenced? Will it 
lead other businessmen to believe 
that they must give presents to 
public officials. . . ? If we are to 
build higher standards in the com- 
munity, public officials should 
avoid the appearance as wel: as 
the reality of evil.” 


Gifts or payment of travel costs 
for members of Congress are equally 
menacing. Is it possible for a Con- 
gressman to retain “some degree of 
independence” if he accepts money 
from outsiders? the report asks. The 
issue was further emphasized after 
the Look article appeared, when Rob- 
ert Spivack of the N. Y. Post dis- 
closed another $25,000 Nixon fund. 

The Look article says that such 
funds are all quite proper and pre- 
sents a number of reasons: 

“Price, Waterhouse & Co. report- 
ed no direct payments to Nixon or 
Mrs. Nixon. He received none of 
the money for personal use, ac- 
cording to these reports, nor did 
he pay out any of it for personal 
use. 

Concededly, however, a_ sizable 
portion of the Nixon fund was for 
travel and similar expenses which 
a legislator normally pays out of his 
own funds. If a Congressman has 
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NIXON: CONTROVERSY LINGERS 


a special fund set up for him by 
private interests out of which to 
travel and pay other expenses, the 
allowances he receives for that pur- 
pose from the public can become his 
own or be used for any personal pur- 
pose he chooses. Bribery would be 
excused if the money went for travel, 
entertainment and other expenses. 

The letter soliciting the fund, says 
Wilson, however, was to allow Nixon 
“to sell effectively to the people of 
California the economic and political 
systems which we all believe in.” But 
who defines that “system”? Does it 
not mean the “system” as the donor 
sees it, e.g., the subsidization of 
special-interest groups, the surrender 
of Federal tidelands, opposition to 
public housing in favor of FHA bail- 
outs for builders? 

The Federal Government is no 
longer a limited sovereignty, but the 
dispenser of huge credit and sub- 
sidies. Approval of an FHA project 
can make one a millionaire over- 
night; the same is true of an RFC 
loan or certain right pieces of legis- 
lation. Everybody in Washington 
knows that the current cry is no long: 
er “40 acres and a mule,” but “front 
money and a contact.” 

Wilson, however, says the Nixon 
fund was legal: 


“Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher, 
one of the leading law firms on 
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the West Coast, rendered a de- 
tailed legal opinion that the fund 
and its use in no way violated any 
laws on corrupt political practice 
or laws which prohibit Federal 
public-office holders from receiv- 
ing outside compensation con- 
nected with their public duties.” 

An opinion of legality is a far cry 
from a judgment of legality. In 
every litigation, at least two lawyers 
will support at least two different 
sides of a disputed issue. Yet, even 
if the fund were legal, it does not es- 
tablish that it was ethical. There is 
much for which a minister should be 
unfrocked, a lawyer disbarred and a 
Congressman removed that might 
not violate a penal law. Some of 
the most dangerous acts in life may 
be legal, yet improper. The argu- 
ment is particularly naive when ap- 
plied to those who make the law. 
Here again, the Douglas subcommit- 
tee’s report is relevant: 

“Veneration for the principle of 
government according to law has 
its inverse side—an erroneous as- 
sumption that what is lawful is 
right. . . . Where discretion exists 
in making law, the law itself is not 
a sufficient guide. Legality is not 
enough. ... The greatest and most 
subtle danger is not a challenge to 
the Constitution or the law of the 
land, but it is a combining of 
forces to make public policies 
which may be completely constitu- 
tional and entirely legal but which 
are not in the interest of all the 
people.” 

The defenders of the Nixon fund 
take another view. Continues Wil- 
son: 

“However such an ethical prob- 
lem might be resolved, there was 
one outstanding aspect of the Nix- 
on fund. It was money collected 
by a legally constituted trustee 
and disbursed by that trustee.” 


Manifestly, whether the fund was 
disbursed by an individual or a 
trustee is a quibble. A tainted fund 
is not cleansed by deposit with a 
trustee. The real questions are: 
What was expected in return? What 
obligation was the recipient under? 
What interests does the trustee repre- 
sent? What precedent does it sanc- 
tion for others? 


Another defense argument is that . 
the same criteria should be applied 
to post-campaign funds as to cam- 
paign funds. Wilson asks: 


“Was it contrary to sound po- 
litical ethics to use for political 
purpose money contributed by 
businessmen who might attempt 
to lay some claim on the Cali- 
fornia Senator? The same ques- 
tions might be raised with equal 
force on the propriety of any kind 
of a campaign contribution by 
any person.” 

Two evils don’t make a good. No 
one can overlook the viciousness of 
the American system of campaign 
contributions, particularly to mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
whom it now costs more to get elect- 
ed than they receive in salary while 
in office. Those who have much to 
gain are also those who contribute 
most. But bad as this is, it becomes 
far worse when extended to include 
the period after election as well. 

The recipient is then no longer a 
gamble, his power no longer uncer- 
tain. The committee he sits on is 
known and can release or pigeonhole 
bills meaning millions to the givers. 
The latter, moreover, are, after the 
election, able to determine the key 
men to whom supplemental support 
should be given and make their dol- 
lars count. The “trustees” who raise 
and dispense the funds become the 
conduits for favors. The situation 
has become many times more danger- 
ous since the expansion of Govern- 
ment power and the enormous funds 
the Government dispenses in sub- 
sidies and contracts. 

Finally, there is the argument that 
others are doing the same thing. Mr. 
Stevenson’s fund supplementing the 
salaries of state employes, even if 
comparable, should not be a justifi- 
cation; there is in both cases the 
danger that the giver expects favors 
in return. 

This argument, in fact, is the most 
mischievous of all, for what it means 
is that vicious practices would re- 
main undisclosed whenever both 
parties are guilty of them. This, in 
fact, is the present tendency. Ac- 
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quiescence in bipartisan demoraliza- 
tion is displaying itself more and 
more on the local, as well as the na- 
tional scene. Each political party is 
busy building up enough inventory 
of evil about the other to guarantee 
its own immunity. The old practice 
of exposing each other’s corruption 
has been discarded in favor of bi- 
partisan arrangements for silence 
rather than exposure. Ultimately, 
the higher standards of official con- 
duct are leveled down to those of the 
evil-doer. 

An alert. independent press, of 
course, could be a third force, and 
indeed it was an exposé by the New 
York Post that brought the Nixon 
fund into the open. But too often 
the zeal for partisan victory silences 
the press on news unfavorable to its 
own candidate. News and views 
have become indistinguishable, and 
newspapers are more concerned with 
electing the candidate than salvaging 
the principle. 

This was demonstrated when it 
was learned that Mr. Nixon and his 
wife had executed a racial restrictive 
covenant under which they agreed 
that the Washington house they 
bought shall never be sold or rented 
to “any person or persons of negro 
blood or extraction or to any person 
of the Semitic Race, bleod or origin, 
which racial description shall be 
deemed to include Armenians, Jews, 
Hebrews, Persians and Syrians. . . .” 
The issue, if raised, would have 
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PUBLIC HOUSING: ITS FOES OFTEN 


had to be answered, for General 
Eisenhower and the Republican 
party had promised to end racial dis- 
crimination in Washington, and such 
covenants certainly encourage segre- 
gation. But the news never broke, 
because the Vice Presidential candi- 
date of the Democratic party and 
other Senators had bought houses 
subject to similar covenants. The 
press felt that one act offset the other 
from a political viewpoint, and news 
was published about neither. Public 
duty was sacrificed to political parti- 
sanship on both sides. 

Whether Nixon is “fit to be Presi- 


dent,” as Look asks, is academic; 





NO VETO ON TITO 


Premier Marshal Tito, the only nominee, was elected President of Yugoslavia by a 


Parliamentary vote of 568-1.—News item. 


What's so surprising, unexpected? 
Is it that Tito’s been elected? 
Or that he’s given full authority 


By such a whopping big majority? 
No, what has set al] heads a-shaking 
And eyes a-rolling, knees a-quaking, 


Is this (it causes fear, suspicion) : 


Who cast that vote in opposition? 


—Richard Armour 
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GIVE TO CONGRESSMEN’S FUNDS 


the American people have already 
answered part of the question and 
only destiny can answer the rest. But 
the propriety of private subsidization 
of public officials remains in issue 
more than ever. 

The recommendation of the Doug- 
las subcommittee that a Commission 
on Ethics in Government be estab- 
lished therefore presses for adoption. 
Public hearings should be held, the 
issue aired, testimony heard, a re- 
port rendered. 

The subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tion that private citizens establish a 
non-partisan national organization to 
formulate suggestions and introduce 
affirmative programs for the im- 
provement of Government services is 
also vital. 

Finally, a Court of Ethics is need- 
ed to pass upon questions of official 
behavior and to build up, case by 
case, a code of conduct, just as the 
courts, decision by decision, have 
constructed rules of equity, law and 
public policy. 

Most “egg-heads” will join with 
Mr. Wilson in his prayer that the as- 
sault on Mr. Nixon should end. But 
the fight to raise the ethical level of 
Congress is only at its beginning. 
The integrity of the American system 
is at stake in its resolution. 


The New Leader 
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Burma 


By Francois Bondy 


An Asian Yugoslavia 


Its non-Stalinist Socialists find Maoism interesting, Titoism positively fascinating 


HE Socialists who govern Burma 
ore an Asian-European hybrid; 
they are, simultaneously, social demo- 
crats, Titoists and an “anti-imperial- 
ist” independent front. And their job 
of governing is not an easy one. 

Burma is twice the size of Yugo- 
slavia. Since 1948, Communist guer- 
rillas have been fighting the Govern- 
ment. Chinese Nationalist troops are 
present on remote parts of Burmese 
soil. In short, the Government does 
not yet even control its entire terri- 
tory. 

In addition, the Government needs 
to fight economic disintegration and 
is therefore planning and building a 
huge welfare state and is devising a 
sizable educational program. Burma, 
a nation which participated in the 
fight against Japanese and British 
occupation, has had to face over- 
whelming tasks of defense and recon- 
struction. 

Her attitude toward the Socialists 
of France and Italy is more frater- 
nal than respectful. “Victims of the 
Marshall Plan and American imper- 
ialism” is the friendly criticism of 
the weakness of his European fellow 
Socialists made by one leading Bur- 
mese theoretician. 


Francois Bonpy is a veteran Swiss 
journalist and a leading member of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
He returned from Burma last month. 
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The Burmese Socialists regret that 
their British comrades have lost 
power. We shall not lose power that 
easily, they say. And while they 
maintain that the British Labor party 
did not transform the nature of Brit- 
ish economy decisively, they never- 
theless complain that now there is no 
one in the English Government who 
understands them. 

Interest in Yugoslavia has been 
growing. It has been spurred both 
by Burmese disappointment in Sov- 
iet Russian power politics and by the 
insurrection of the Burmese Commu- 
nists. But even now criticism of the 
Soviet Russian and Red Chinese re- 
gimes remains restricted in the main 
to the foreign policies of those na- 
tions and to the “methods” of inter- 
national Communism. (“They want 
to use smaller nations as pawns,” one 
hears. ) 

The Burmese attitude is compar- 
able to what the Yugoslav press wrote 
during its first year after the break 
with Stalin. Even now, for example, 
an important Burmese delegation— 
headed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture—is touring the U.S.S.R. and 
China to “study” their methods of 
farming. And Soviet journalists have 
greeted this delegation with pointed 
questions about the “Burmese con- 
centration camps” in which the Bur- 
mese Communist “patriots” languish. 
In order to fully appreciate the irony, 


we must remember that in Burma the 
Stalinist apparatus which terrorizes 
the countryside remains a legal or- 
ganization in the cities. 

People’s China, as it is always 
called in Burma, would seem to give 
Burma some cause for alarm. Red 
Chinese school books, for example, 
have maps showing 10,000 square 
miles of Burmese territory as part of 
China. But the official “explanation” 
that these maps were drawn by the 
Nationalists is happily accepted, in 
spite of the fact that Nationalist text- 
books and other literature have been 
long since extirpated in the “new 
China.” 

Burmese of all political creeds are 
suspicious of Chinese imperialism, 
a traditional suspicion. But Red 
China is too near, and too powerful, 
for this suspicion to be publicly 
voiced. Thus, the Yugoslavs refrain 
from criticizing Mao’s China because 
it is so far away and because they 
hope it will one day go Titoist, while 
Burma keeps quiet because Mao’s 
China is so close. But there is more 
than merely fear involved. In Burma, 
as elsewhere in Asia, there is almost 
a religious respect for any Asian re- 
volution which “eliminates the power 
and the influence of the imperialist 
West.” 

Increasingly in Burma—and it is 
perhaps another analogy to Yugo- 
slavia—there is growing disbelief in 
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the virtues of centralization, a con- 
viction which is shared with Indian 
Socialists like Narain and Lohia, 
whose thinking exerts considerable in- 
fluence in Burma. These growing 
doubts about the virtues of absolute 
state power are gradually transform- 
ing Burmese socialism. Marxism, 
however, is still claimed as its lead- 
ing ideology, and it is said to be 
complemented on the “spiritual 
plane” by Buddhism. 

The merits of an Asian “third 
force” position are almost axiomat- 
ically accepted in Burma, and this 
slogan embodies the strongest inter- 
national conviction of the Burmese 





TITO: HE COULD LEARN IN BURMA 


Socialists. “Neither Western capital- 
ism nor Soviet Communism,” they 
say, “is good for us. We want to 
keep out of the imperialist struggle 
between East and West, in which we 
could only be satellites and lose our 
independence again.” But the Bur- 
mese emphasize the need for a de- 
fense organization and stronger soli- 
darity inside a third-force bloc which 
must include India and Indonesia. 
Burma is a very active member of 
the United Nations and does not be- 
lieve in isolation. The good work of 
the UN specialized agencies is recog- 
nized and encouraged. Also, there is 
some recognition of Western good 


will and good deeds, so the Burmese 
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attitude cannot be summed up as 
strict neutralism, an attitude widely 
favored by many intellectuals in 
neighboring India. 

But Burmese ideology does not 
start from the “new facts” it is dis- 
covering, but tries to supplement 
them with a theory according to 
which the capitalist West remains a 
permanent threat to the “progressive 
forces” in the backward countries. On 
the other hand, the Communist na- 
tions enact bad policies, for entirely 
mysterious reasons, which are not re- 
lated—could not conceivably be— 
to any possibly oppressive and im- 
perialist character of their own struc- 
ture. Thus the capitalist West is in- 
herently bad, even if it accidentally 
does good, while the bad deeds of 
Communism are accidental and their 
revolution basically good. On this 
kind of thinking Russia feeds. 

But this is far from the first time 
that Burmese socialism has been dom- 
inated more by emotional thinking 
and wishful hoping than by precise 
knowledge. One must recall the great 
hopes with which the Burmese Marx- 
ists—that combined product of Len- 
inism and the Left Book Club— 
viewed Japan. Thirty of its leaders 
visited Japan secretly to call for 
Japan’s help in bringing about Bur- 
mese “liberation.” The Japanese were 
quick to oblige and taught the Bur- 
mese such an object lesson in brutal 
oppression that finally the indepen- 
dent movement fought strenuously 
against “Japanese fascism.” 

Now many of the hopes frustrated 
by Japan have been transferred to 
Soviet Russia, and, since disillusion- 
ment is setting in again, the Burmese 
distrust all big friends—with the ex- 
ception of Nehru’s India. One bene- 
ficial effect of this reappraisal of the 
Burmese cultural tradition has been 
a reawakening to the moral force of 
Buddhism. There is now in Burma 
great sympathy for other small na- 
tions, for Yugoslavia, and solidarity 
with other colonial peoples has re- 
placed admiration for great powers. 
The country is extremely wary of 
foreign liberators. 


How well has the regime withstood 
the challenge of Communism? How 
will it face the tasks of reconstruc- 
tion? Will it be willing and able to 
maintain democracy under the heavy 
strain of these pressures and tasks? 
These are the important questions. 

Prime Minister Thakin U Nu is 
not only the Burmese translator of 
Karl Marx’s Das Kapital but also of 
Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends 
and Influence People. He is also the 
author of many plays and novels, and 
has recently dramatized the fight 
against Communist insurrection in 
a play entitled The People Win 
Through, the merits of which are 
more educational than artistic. 

The play’s preface tells us that the 
drama has been approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, the ruling 
coalition, and by the Council of Min- 
isters. In the fifth scene, refugee U Po 
Mya says: 

“You may say I’m talking non- 
sense, but I sometimes think that 
this insurrection of theirs is really 
a lucky thing for the country. If 
the insurrection hadn’t shown up 
the cloven hoof, they might have 
caught us napping and tied a rope 
to our nose before we saw the 
devil’s horn and hoof, and the 
whole country would have gone 
eneee. 2." 

It is a rather disquieting thought, 
this admission that the Communists 
might have won power by infiltration 
only to lose it foolishly by a foreign- 
inspired insurrection. For there are 
many signs evident that the Reds will 
return to the tactics of infiltration, 
which, of course, they never really re- 
nounced. 

The present Burmese leadership 
can be realistically described as one 
of repented near-Communists. One 
Minister, talking of his past, said that 
he had been “more than a fellow- 
traveler.” The same Minister is, 
however, convinced that Burma will 
no longer be caught off guard. And 
here I must confess that I do not 
entirely share the optimism of the 
Burmese leaders. They have not yet 
even begun to face up to all of the 
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implications of the ideological fight 
between their socialism and totalitar- 
jan Communism. 

A program of publications and lec- 
tures on various aspects of Soviet 
Russian Communism does not yet 
exist. A lecture tour by two former in- 
mates of Soviet concentration camps 
—the Pole Gustav Herling, author of 
A World Apart, and the Czech Vilem 
Bernard—in the summer of 1952 was 
a success, but the tour was sponsored 


ahs, 


by an opposition newspaper, and it 
would have been far more valuable if 
the Socialists had taken the initiative 
in spreading knowledge on these sub- 
jects. But so long as the leading So- 
cialists have not yet shed their own 
illusions on Stalinist Communism, 
they can hardly be surprised if a 
younger generation turns to the Com- 
munists as the more radical expon- 
ents of their own ideas. 

The student movement is one 
sector which merits no optimism. I 
attended a student rally at Burma’s 
only full-fledged university which 
honored the International Union of 
Students, an international Red front. 
All the speeches on this occasion were 
Stalinist. It is true, however, that the 
audience was visibly bored by the 
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speeches and awoke only when the 
graceful folk dances began. It is true, 
moreover, that students have asked 
the Government to aid them in get- 
ting rid of the Communist influence. 
But student organizations have, in 
the past, been a springboard to po- 
litical leadership, and the Commu- 
nists are much more aware of this 
than are the non-Communists. 

In the Army, in the police and ter- 
ritorial forces, there are probably 


many more Communists than anyone 
would admit, and that Communist 
guerrillas find complicity on the local 
level which prolongs the fight is be- 
yond doubt. The Government, which 
has far from succeeded in controlling 
the countryside, would seem to lack 
the means to prevent such develop- 
ments elsewhere. 

According to official statements, 
over 80 per cent of the land is now 
pacified. But travelers are still ad- 
vised to go by plane if they want to 
reach Mandalay. Only last summer, 
Rangoon’s water supplies were cut off 
for the sixteenth time by insurgents 
who blew up the main pipeline. 

Just two years ago, U Nu de- 
livered a ponderous speech in the 
traditional style of Marxist orators 


on “Problems and Achievements.” 
In his address, he compared the 
Burmese with the Russian Revolution 
and concluded: “There is hardly any 
difference between three-year-old 
Burma and three-year-old Soviet Rus- 
sia.” Strangely enough, it was the 
Russia of 1918, with its raging civil 
wars, its various separate regimes 
and lack of governmental authority, 
which he actually used in his parallel. 

As for the problems that Burma 





PEASANT VILLAGE NEAR RANGOON: NEARBY, INSURGENTS CUT OFF THE CAPITAL'S WATER SUPPLY ONLY LAST SUMMER 


has faced, the autumn of 1948 is 
worth recalling. (Our source is 
Woodrow Wyatt’s Southwards from 
China.) The Karens were fighting for 
a separate state. Mandalay had 
fallen to the Reds. Rangoon was en- 
tirely cut off, and the Government 
had lost control of half the country 
and of the main water communica- 
tions. It therefore remains a subject 
for awe that the government of U Nu 
has faced and overcome such crises 
without resorting to terror and with- 
out attempting to build a totalitarian 
state. The maintenance of essential 
freedoms remains the chief difference 
between Burma and Yugoslavia 
While the Burmese look to Yugo- 
slavia with sympathy, one could hope 
that, as regards freedom, the Yugo- 
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slay state would look with some in- 
terest to this aspect of the Burmese 
development. 

Burma is described in its constitu- 
tion as a “popular democracy” 
pledged to socialism. The relation be- 
tween the leading party and the 
AFPFL as a front for Socialists and 
independents is not unlike the Yugo- 
slay system, and Burma’s federal 
constitution has borrowed many 
things from the Yugoslav model. 

But constitutions are not always a 
criterion of actual freedoms, and the 
main touchstone for a foreigner is 
the existence of a large non-govern- 
mental press, such as exists in Ran- 
goon. I was, quite frankly, surprised 
to see how many daily papers still 
appear in English. One editor told 
me that Burmese is a very flowery 
and ceremonious language and that 
rapid information can be better con- 
veyed in English, but a Burmese nov- 
elist vigorously contradicted this 
opinion. I believe that the influence 
of the English language is linked 
with the influence of English ideas. 
and that these ideas profoundly in- 
fluenced, via the spirit of freedom. 
the Burmese patriots even while they 
fought the British. 

Nevertheless, it would be entirely 
wrong to idealize the Burmese sys- 
tem. A parliament in which 80 per 
cent of the deputies represent the 
AFPFL comes close to a one-party 
state. One Socialist actually asked me 
whether really the “one-party sys- 
tem and democracy are not reconcil- 
able.” This reminded me forcibly of 
discussions with leading Czech Com- 
munists (including Frejka, who was 
just hanged) who, while living safely 
under a democracy, viewed with envy 
the “more progressive” Communist 
dictatorship. 

During the last elections, Govern- 
ment agents hinted to recalcitrant vil- 
lagers that they would leave them 
open to guerrilla invasion if they did 
not vote correctly. This type of pres- 
sure certainly “corrects” democracy. 
But compared to the physical terror 
of the guerrillas, the present regime 
is the very embodiment of tolerance. 


As regards the Communist threat, it 
is perhaps dangerously so. 

While I incline to attribute to 
English influence the maintenance of 
Burmese political liberty, any Bur- 
mese would probably put Buddhism 
first among the many factors making 
for tolerance. To me Buddhism ap- 
peared above all as part of an atmos- 
phere of social equality and great 
dignity. 

Buddhism has undoubtedly favored 
education, although of an atavistic 
kind. It is responsible for the rela- 
tively high rate of literacy (50 per 
cent of the male population), since 
education was always given free at 
the monasteries. Nevertheless, mod- 
ernization of teaching may be Bur- 
ma’s greatest single need. Nor will 
that destroy the spiritual power of 
Buddhism. 

Buddhism is the religion of peace, 
but Burma has been for long a war- 
like and war-ridden nation. At one 
point after the last war, seven differ- 
ent armies fought each in various 
places. This represents less an ex- 
pression of aggressive instinct— 


which the mountain tribes certainly 
do not lack—than the result of a dis- 
integrating economy making banditry 
of all kinds a career. 

Most disturbing of all is the dis- 
ruption of the flourishing Burmese 
economy. Burma had been the main 
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rice-exporting source for the world 
through a harsh system in which the 
tenant was pressured by Indian 
money-lenders and absentee owners 
and had to deliver as much rice as 
possible to realize the cash for his 
rent. This system has partially been 
broken, but other ways for maintain- 
ing discipline of work and maximum 
productivity of the land have not 
yet been invented. A revolution 
means first of all a relaxation of 
productive effort and therefore the 
regimes which promise utopia are 
those which need, if they are to stay 
in power, to introduce even harsher 
discipline. 

This tragedy Burma has avoided 
because it is not an overpopulated 
land and can live within a simple 
agrarian economy. But the ambitious 
plans for “progress” and a welfare 
state and even the immediate needs 
of reconstruction can only be f- 
nanced through higher exports. Bur- 
ma shares the dilemma which a re- 
cent report of ECA expresses: “The 
Asian farmer produces less than he 
used to produce before the war, while 
the population increases.” 

A thoughtless promise, or threat, 
by the Government to nationalize all 
the land has antagonized many farm- 
ers—especially among the minorities, 
which felt that in this way the Bur- 
mese would confiscate their posses 
sions. Actually, this was a Socialist 
slogan which nobedy knew how to 
interpret, and, after some years of 
embarrassed silence, the Government 
now officially encourages public dis- 
cussion on land policy. 

Provided no foreign intervention 
alters the picture, the main problem 
for Burmese Socialists during the 
next years will be to work out a for- 
mula for combining political freedom 
and economic efficiency, This is 4 
government which is eager to learn, 
whose members are progressing in 
maturity and experience, No alterna- 
tive political force is in sight which 
could match the energy and good will 
of the present leadership and relieve 
it of responsibility for the freedom of 
the Federal Union of Burma, 
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HICKS 


if HE TITLE of this department (suggested, incident- 
ally, by Henry Christman) was never more appli- 
cable than in the present instance. The publishers of the 
Holmes-Laski Letters (Harvard University Press, $12.50) 
sent out review copies a couple of months ago—and a 
good thing, too, since the two volumes, with biographical 
appendix and a whale of an index, run to 1,650 pages. 
Since I began reading the letters, I have lived through 
quite a lot of winter weather, a couple of local scandals 
and a trip to Washington, and I have read some twenty- 
five other books, between covers or in manuscript. 
Again and again, I have come back to Mr. Justice Holmes 
and his eager young correspondent, always with pleasure, 
for this is a work that can be lived with. 

In July 1916, Felix Frankfurter took Harold Laski, 
then a 23-year-old instructor in government at Harvard, 
to Beverly Farms to visit Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose 
seventy-fifth birthday had recently been celebrated with 
great acclaim. On his return to New York, where he was 
temporarily working on the New Republic, the young 
Englishman wrote Holmes a brief but warm letter of 
thanks. The Justice immediately replied and thus began 
a correspondence that was to go on for nearly twenty 
years. Laski wrote somewhat more frequently than 
Holmes and at greater length, but the Justice was no 
slouch as a correspondent, and his letters run to hundreds 
of pages. After his ninetieth birthday, in 1931, Holmes 
was rarely able to write, but Laski, to his infinite credit, 
kept up the correspondence until the Justice’s death in 
1935. 

The letters have been magnificently edited by Mark 
DeWolfe Howe, who also edited the Holmes-Pollock Let- 
ters a few years ago. It took courage to publish the 
letters as they were written, for Laski was singularly in- 
discreet, and his indiscretions encouraged the Justice to 
let himself go. Some people are going to be hurt, and 
others are going to be shocked, but the fact remains that 
it is the forthrightness of the two men that makes the 
correspondence so valuable. Howe has annotated the book 
with admirable erudition and unobtrusiveness. The read- 
er is never hit over the head with superfluous data, and 
yet the information he needs is always there, sometimes 
presented with dry, Bostonian humor. 

It should be recognized from the outset that Laski 
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consciously set out to entertain the Old Man, and most 
of the time he obviously succeeded. (“You are the best 
correspondent I ever had,” Holmes wrote in 1930. “Each 
letter is interesting and is pretty sure to be a charming 
work of art.”) After he went back to England in 1920, 
Laski was in the thick of things, and he took pleasure in 
writing Holmes about the great men he was meeting— 
Lloyd George, Asquith, Ramsay MacDonald, Winston 
Churchill, Wells, Shaw, Bennett, and so forth. Justice 
Frankfurter, in his brief introduction, intimates that 
Laski sometimes drew a long bow, and Holmes himself 
was aware of this. Now and then, he gently rebuked 
Laski’s passion for first names, as when, in replying to 
a letter in which Laski had talked a lot about “Winston,” 
he spoke of “Winston (Churchill?).” But, as Frankfurter 
insists, Laski did know all these people, and certainly 
Holmes was amused by the way in which he wrote about 
them. 

In addition to describing his political and academic life 
and passing on the stories he picked up, sometimes bawdy 
and almost always funny, Laski wrote at length about the 
books he was reading and the books he was buying. His 
accounts of his pursuit of rare editions I find rather 
tedious, but the Justice didn’t seem to mind them. The 
discussions of books read are much livelier, even when, 
as often happens, the books mentioned are in a field of 
which I know nothing. Laski’s capacity for getting 
through books was a legend at Harvard thirty years ago, 
and Holmes often refers to it with envy and just a touch 
of skepticism. So far as Laski’s general reading is con- 
cerned, I have noted some discrepancies. Early in the 
correspondence, for instance, he refers to Wilkie Collins’s 
The Woman in White as “my favorite detective story,” 
next to The Moonstone. Six years later, he writes, “I read 
for the first time, and with immense pleasure, The Woman 
in White.” Similarly he speaks in 1926, in 1928, and 
again in 1929 of reading Agatha Christie’s The Murder 
of Roger Ackroyd, and each time mentions his astonish- 
ment at the dénowement. | suspect that anyone with an 
eye for the names of political theorists might find similar 
lapses in Laski’s account of his scholarly reading. 

You feel in Laski’s letters, as | have said, a conscious 
effort to be interesting, and that is all to the good. 
Holmes, on the other hand, stimulated and, in a curious 
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way, liberated by Laski, wrote freely of whatever was 
occupying his thoughts. If I hadn’t known a little some- 
thing about the quality of Holmes’s mind, I should have 
been most impressed, I think, by the infrequency with 
which he talks about the past. There are many allusions 
to the Civil War, which, as has often been said, was 
probably the most important event of his life, and now 
and then a good anecdote pops out when it is apposite; 
but even when he was ninety, Holmes was living in the 
present. He wrote about court cases, the activities of his 
friends, and his reading. (In his approach to contempor- 
ary writers such as Proust, Joyce, Eliot and Hemingway, 
he was considerably more open-minded than Laski, whose 
batting average was close to zero.) Most of all, Holmes 
loved to speculate on the nature of the universe, man and 
society, and it is here, in the field of general ideas, that 
he is at his best. 

That the great difference in age between the two men 
seems of little importance is a tribute to Laski’s tact 
and the youthfulness of Holmes’s mind. Other differences 
were more significant. In their way of thinking they had 
much in common, for both were determined rationalists. 
(One point on which they were constantly agreeing was 
their admiration for Morris Cohen. Holmes also ad- 
mired John Dewey in a somewhat oblique way; Laski 
had no use for him.) 

Laski’s rationalism, however, impelled him in the 
direction of system-making, whereas Holmes was skepti- 
cal of all systems, particularly systems for social improve- 
ment. Basically he was a conservative, but a conservative 
unfettered by convention, indifferent to popular taboo, 
and devoted to freedom—for other people as well as 
himself. (“The last day of Court,” he wrote in 1925, “I 
let out a page of slack on the right of an ass to drool 
about proletarian dictatorship, but I was alone with 
Brandeis. Free speech means to most people, you may 
say anything that I don’t think shocking.” The case was 
the Gitlow case.) 

That Laski’s ideas were socialistic did not bother 
Holmes; he could argue about any kind of ideas. But he 
did hate to see Laski getting tied up to a system. “The 
only thing I am competent to say from the experience of 
my youth,” he wrote in 1925, “is that I fear your get- 
ting into the frame of mind that I saw in the Abolition- 
ists (and shared)—the martyr spirit.” And in 1927: “It 
is a comment on man—when he absorbs himself into a 
system or an atmosphere—Catholicism—Hegel—Spirit- 
ualism—it doesn’t matter what, he soon loses all relation 
to outside standards, and becomes a satellite of the sun 
around which the system turns.” 

Of course, it was the acceptance of a system that led to 
Laski’s intellectual downfall in the 1940s. Having, as a 
Marxist, identified socialism with the socialization of the 
means of production, he was forced to conclude that 
Russia—whose shortcomings he had freely pointed out 
in the Twenties—was socialistic and therefore, in spite of 


all evidence to the contrary, the hope of the world. This 
doctrine he preached in Faith, Reason and Civilization 
(1944) and, less explicitly, in the 1949 edition of Liberty 
in the Modern State. If there were space to quote from 
the former volume some of the apologies for Soviet 
tyranny, and then to set beside them some extracts from 
the letters on the subject of freedom, the reader would 
find it hard to believe that the same man had written both. 

Laski was an extraordinary example of the detached 
urban intellectual. To call him “detached,” in view of his 
constant involvement in politics and the labor movement, 
seems unjust, and yet this book makes his rootlessness 
perfectly apparent. Even when he speaks warmly, as sev- 
eral times he does, of the working men to whom he fre- 
quently lectured, one sees that he is as removed from 
them as he is from the prosperous middle class into 
which he was born. 

Justice Holmes, on the other hand, was as deeply 
rooted in American life as anyone could be. The son of 
a distinguished physician and author, connected with 
some of the oldest families in New England, a veteran 
of the Civil War, thrice-wounded in his country’s cause, 
a lawyer, a teacher of law, and for fifty years a judge 
in the courts of his state and his nation, he was peculiarly 
and preeminently an American. Intellectually, he could 
be as detached as Laski, but his deep love of his country 
balanced his detachment. 

He was of his time and place, and yet he transcended 
them. The fierce independence of his mind is nowhere 
better illustrated than in his attitude toward religion. 
Countless passages are quotable, but one will have to do: 


“The eternal demand for the superlative degree— 
the unwillingness to accept less than being in on the 
ground floor with God—don’t impress me much. Why 
should we not be humble—why not willing to admit 
that the primordial wiggle of the first churning of 
chaos came before our time? Not that I shouldn’t like 
to have an angel about a span long light on the top 
of my inkstand here and say, ‘God directs me to tell 
you that it’s you and He, that He made the rest but 
you made yourself and He desires your friendship’— 
or other encouraging message—that was warmer than 
the tepid concession of life as it is.” 

It has been said often enough that when men cease to 


believe in God they make gods of themselves, but that 
was not true of Holmes. I am not so sure about Laski. 

It is foolish, however, to praise Holmes at Laski’s 
expense, though, of course, Holmes was by far the greater 
man. Laski makes a good showing in these volumes, 
much better than in the books he wrote in the latter part 
of his life. He shows himself not only erudite and acute 
but often witty and sometimes wise. Above all, his atti- 
tude toward Holmes displays a generosity one had 
hardly expected. 

This is an amazing correspondence, in the range of 
persons, events and ideas it is concerned with and in the 
human qualities it reveals. No review can even suggest 
its richness. It is a work to be lived with. 


The New Leader 
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Germany Plots with the Kremlin. 
By T. H. Tetens. 
Schuman, 294 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. TETENS believes the entire cold 
war is simply a skilful maneuver of 
“the Germans” to gain world dom- 
ination; Soviet power and America’s 
defense of freedom have little to do 
with the global struggle of our times. 

Mr. Tetens says that German secret 
agents succeeded in breaking up the 
Grand Alliance of America and Sov- 
iet Russia in 1946, in much the same 
way as Fritz Dorls, the neo-Nazi lead- 
er, recently assured me that American 
secret agents had broken up the 
Grand Alliance between Hitler and 
Stalin in 1941. 

Such hair-raising claims are sup- 
posedly based on “never before pub- 
lished documents revealing Ger- 
many’s secret plan to betray the 
U.S.A.” But, on closer examination, 
there is only one such document— 
a letter marked “Top Secret,” sup- 
posedly written in September 1950 
by an alleged “German Geo-Political 
Center in Madrid.” But, even then, 
we are never told what this “Center” 
is, who belongs to it, where it is 
located, what it does, how its “letter” 
came into the author’s possession. 
After reading its text, though, all this 
information would seem to be super- 
fluous indeed. Unless the “document” 
was a hoax, it was apparently not 
written by a person of sound mind. 

The document reveals that “we”— 
that is, the masterminds of the 
“Geo-Political Center in Madrid,” 
these unknown men who secretly gov- 
ern Germany today and who (unless 
America allies itself again with Soviet 
Russia against Germany) will rule 
the world tomorrow—have planned 
all the events of the last decade, as 
steps in the German conspiracy to 
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rule the world. The memo says that 
they planned “in a thorough and 
systematic manner,” first, the various 
phases of the German defeat in the 
Second World War; then, the chaos 
in postwar Germany, and, finally, 
the cold war. 

These Protocols of the Elders of 
Germany, with their typical boast, 
“We have placed our confidential 
agents, observers and representatives 
for special assignments in all groups 
and parties,” are accepted at face 
value as a sensational discovery by 
the author. 

As the major public leaders of the 
underground pan-German plot, Mr. 
Tetens presents Bonn’s Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, and George F. 
Kennan, of the U.S. Department of 
State. Among the number of minor 
Elders, we meet other personal ene- 
mies of Mr. Tetens, including the 
venerable German Social Democrat 
Friedrich Stampfer. 

Konrad Adenauer is Mr. Tetens’s 
greatest villain. This man, who al- 
most single-handedly is trying to lead 
his country into an effective defense 
partnership with America against the 
Soviet threat, is, Mr. Tetens tells us, 
double-crossing the West, conspiring 
with Moscow, and plotting for Ger- 
many’s final and global victory. 

Scattered throughout the book we 
find, in lieu of any evidence for 
these suspicions, insinuating non 
sequiturs, as, for instance: 


“When Dr. Adenauer came for- 
ward with his suggestion [of Euro- 
pean integration and unification] 
he performed a miracle for which 
the Nazi High Command had 
made long preparations during 
the last years of the war.” 


“Dr. Adenauer expounded the 
thesis that the age of national 
and sovereign states has come to 
an end, and that the future belongs 
to the great regional power blocs. 
As a matter of fact, Adenauer’s 
ideas were advocated by the pan- 
Germans sixty years ago and 
they were rehashed more recently 


by Hitler.” 


There is only a small step from a 
non sequitur to nonsense. That Hitler 
said in 1942, “We shall never capitu- 
late,” seems in Mr. Tetens’s eyes suffi 
cient proof that Adenauer is con- 
tinuing Hitler’s war. 

With equally amazing “evidence,” 
Mr. Tetens presents George F. Ken- 
nan as an agent of the pan-German 
conspiracy. First, there is the fact 
that, in the 1920s, Kennan took post- 
graduate courses at Heidelberg and 
Berlin Universities and the Berlin 
School of Political Science. Mr. 
Tetens adds that these institutions, 
which were non-political, though at 
the time containing quite a few left- 
wing elements, were “well-known for 
teaching extreme pan-German doc- 
trines.” (I never noticed it while I 
was a post-graduate student there.) 
Second, Mr. Tetens tells us that a 
German news-weekly once alleged 
that Kennan, while he was interned 
by Hitler Germany after Pearl Har- 
bor, made (according to an anony- 
mous informant) a remark in favor 
of German victory. This completes 
the Tetens case against Kennan. 

A Paris newspaper, Combat (of 
Stalinist allegiance), once wrote that 
Adenauer was going the way of Bis- 
marck; this is grounds for Mr. 
Tetens to denounce him as our 
enemy. Pre-1945 Nazi memos on psy- 
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tween being a worker in a demo- 
cratic country and in one under Com- 
munist domination. For almost daily 
they hear first-hand accounts from 
escaped East German comrades of 
the horrible working conditions in 
East German mines. 

The author’s data and comments 
on the economic plight of Berlin tell 
eloquently of the sacrifices its citi- 
zens have to undergo in order to re- 
main an outpost of the free world. 
Unfortunately, the author is so bent 
upon State Department-baiting that 
he criticizes even the fact that we 
have poured large sums of money 
into Berlin. He says, “We might well 
consider this 312 million dollars a 
year as hush money . . . paid need- 
lessly to meet a situation caused by 
a nation enjoying our diplomatic 
recognition.” 

General Howley’s comments on 
France, which he knows very well, 
are sometimes quite keen and humor- 
ous, especially when he talks of 
French individualism. He also makes 
a good presentation of the French 
war in Indo-China and its terrific 
costs in men and material. He makes 
a factual error, however, in com- 
paring our defense effort with that 
of the French. He quotes a French 
Cabinet member as saying that the 
1952 military budget amounts to 
about 12 per cent of the French na- 
tional income and claims that our 
own defense budget is 28 per cent of 
our gross national income. This is 
not so. In the fiscal year of 1952, we 
are actually spending just 14 per cent 
of our national product on military 
items. Compared with this figure, 
France, which lost astronomical sums 
due to organized German wartime 
looting and physical destruction, is 
doing remarkably well. 

To sum up, General Howley’s latest 
book is partly challenging, partly in- 
formative and contains some fair and 
much unfair criticism of our late 
foreign policy. Its real asset—one 
Which is woefully lacking in many 
books on international affairs—is 
that it is never dull. In fact, it often 
makes your blood boil. 
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The Man Whistler. 
By Hesketh Pearson. 
Harper. 276 pp. $3.75. 


SEVENTY-FIVE years ago, a British 
critic was shocked by a canvas en- 
titled Falling Rocket. This “Nocturne 
in Black and Gold,” as the picture, a 
night-scene illuminated by fireworks, 
was subtitled, provoked him to the 
following invective: 

“J have seen and heard much 
cockney impudence before now, 
but never expected to hear a 
coxcomb ask two hundred guineas 
for flinging a pot of paint in the 
public’s face.” 

The artist, American-born James 


Abbott McNeill Whistler, thereupon 
sued the writer, no less a person than 
John Ruskin, for libel. While the 
London jury found Ruskin guilty, the 
damages were assessed at the ridicu- 
lous sum of one farthing; Whistler, 
on the other hand, had to pay the 
substantial court costs. It is true that 
Ruskin regarded the verdict as a de- 
feat and, in his fury, resigned from 
his Oxford professorship, but the 44- 
year-old Whistler was made bank- 
rupt by the trial. For a long time, no- 
body cared to buy his “nocturnes,” 
nor did any British socialite dare to 
commission a portrait, since the 
artist and his unorthodox productions 
had become the butt of jokes. 

Hesketh Pearson, in his witty and 
comprehensive biography of the 
artist, devotes many pages to the 
trial of 1878—a memorable date in 
the history of modern art—and care- 
fully records all the splendid repar- 
tees made in court by the dauntless 
revolutionary. 

Asked by the Attorney General 
whether he could make him see the 
“peculiar beauty” of Falling Rocket, 
Whistler haughtily replied: “I fear 
it would be as hopeless as for the 
musician to pour his notes into the 
ear of a deaf man.” 

Upon admitting that it had taken 
him only two days to “knock off” the 
libeled nocturne, he was challenged: 
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“And that was the labor for which 
you asked two hundred guineas?” 

To which Whistler proudly retort- 
ed: “No—I ask it for the knowledge 
of a lifetime!” 

From the pages of this book, 
Whistler emerges as a brilliant man, 
sharp-witted and sharp-tongued, who 
would be remembered for his wise- 
cracks even if he had not produced 
a single oil or etching. Mr. Pearson 
is no historian of art, and he limits 
his esthetic comments to a few essen- 
tial remarks to establish his hero’s 
position as a rebel defying the 
academicians. If you wish to read 
how Whistler fled from Courbet’s 
realism to the decorative formalism 
of Japanese color prints, and how he 
endeavored to substitute for the vul- 
gar naturalism of nineteenth-century 
painting abstract patterns of a 
dreamlike lyricism that were a chal- 
lenge to the conventional light-and- 
shade arrangements as well as to 
photographic perspective, turn to 
other books, especially to the schol- 
arly study by James Laver. To 
Pearson, Whistler is primarily an 
addition to the list of remarkable 
eccentrics about whom he has written, 
such as Disraeli, Wilde and Shaw, 
whose passionate lives helped under- 
mine the traditional stodginess of 
English culture. 

With Disraeli, the artist had only 
one encounter; it was brief and un- 
pleasant. “Go away, little man,” 
Dizzy mumbled when Whistler, ap- 
proaching the statesman in St. 
James’s Park, asked for permission 
to paint him. Whistler tolerated 
Wilde, twenty years his junior, only 
so long as the poet catered to his 
tremendously inflated ego; as soon 
as Wilde became a successful rival 
as a wit, Whistler denounced him as 
a literary thief who had filched all 
his ideas from him. As for Shaw, he 
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admired Whistler, but the two men 
never became friends. 

It was difficult for Whistler to 
make friends, and even harder for 
him not to alienate those who had 
become fond of him. Asked why he 
was so unpleasant to so many people, 
he made the characteristic reply: 
“Early in life I made the discovery 
that I was charming, and if one is 
delightful, one has to thrust the 
world away to keep from being bored 


to death.” In London and Paris, he 
led a dissolute life for which he 
would have been expelled from his 
native town of Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Dégas said to him: “If you were not 
a genius, you would be the most ridi- 
culous man in Paris.” 

Whistler was unbelievably auto- 
cratic and bellicose; he kept servants 
and drank costly champagne even 
when he was over his head in debt; 
to attract attention, he dressed like 





An Original Satire 


A Dog’s Head. 
By Jean Dutourd. 
Simon & Schuster. 149 pp. $3.00. 


In A Dog’s Head, M. Dutourd has 
written what in many respects reads 
like a latter-day parable a la Candide. 
This one, however, does not concern 
itself with the adventures of an op- 
timistic Everyman in a world brim- 
ful of sin and catastrophe, but with 
those of the outcast, the involuntary 
non-conformist. 

After twenty childless years, M. 
and Mme. du Chaillu are at last 
blessed with an offspring—a son with 
a spaniel’s head. Thus begins the 
story of the unwanted Edmond, and 
we follow his attempts to be a good 
Frenchman—through his years at 
home, at school, in military service, 
his adventures in a brothel, as a teller 
in a bank, his first, disastrous love 
affair and his financial and social rise 
through the stock exchange. 

But, in the end, his head sends him 
down again and finally we find him 
as a gamekeeper, content to catch 
flies and hunt rabbits with his dogs. 
As the author has not troubled, or— 
perhaps more likely—has not been 
able to set forth a moral, the reader 
is left to draw his own. 

The book—brilliantly translated— 
is written with that concise acerbity, 
mellowed by life-long disillusionment 
with life, which is a French specialty. 
It exhibits also another character- 
istic of French writing: a generous 
sprinkling of semi-profound gen- 
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eralizations, e.g., “A tendency for 
self-sacrifice is a grave symptom of 
love,” “Such is the way in which 
one finally parts from those one loves 
best, without one word of explana- 
tion, without a gesture,” etc., etc. 

Among the questions raised by this 
often amusing and original book is 
this: Why does a writer take to 
satire? Swift and Voltaire were men 
violently at odds with their environ- 
ment, reformers who, often for po- 
litical reasons, could not say what 
they wanted to say openly. But, at 
the same time, they were not truly 
great artists—they cared far more 
about what they said than how they 
said it. Similarly, in our time, George 
Orwell, is writing his brilliantly tell- 
ing Animal Farm, ably uses satire in 
substitution for the creativity of the 
great artist. 

Today, the fact of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man in all its forms has be- 
come so accepted a commonplace that, 
in order to jolt us out of our apathy, 
a writer must write a book that is a 
great work of art, or, failing that, take 
the short cut to satire. And because 
great writing has for many years 
been a stranger to fiction, I prefer 
M. Dutourd’s little divertissement, 
because it pretends to be nothing 
else; because if it has no moral, it 
has a point; and because if it is not 
profound, it is at least original. 


a music-hall artist, and never allowed 
anybody else to be the center of in. 
terest. Despite his shortcomings as a 
person (or perhaps because of 
them), he enslaved many women, 
who served him as mistresses, house. 
keepers, business managers, and the 
mothers of his children. Only late in 
life did he marry, but, after a few 
years, his wife died of cancer. 

Pearson is aware that Whistler 
could not have painted first-rate 
works of art had not this apparent 
monster possessed a great nobility of 
soul hidden beneath his atrocious be. 
havior. Whistler was very generous, 
and he might have been much less 
aggressive and ostentatious had he 
met with more understanding in the 
early part of his career. When a letter 
addressed to him at the Royal Acad- 
emy was forwarded to his home with 
the notation, “Not known at the 
Royal Academy,” he mailed the en- 
velope to the press. Attached was a 
note, indicative of his profound 
anger and dissatisfaction: “It is my 
rare good fortune to be able to send 
you an unsolicited, official and final 
certificate of character.” 

Mr. Pearson has a special gift for 
making alive that peculiar era called 
the Victorian Age, and some of the 
fascinating characters that revolted 
against it. In the present book, we 
meet, in addition to Wilde and 
GBS, such rebels as Swinburne 
and Rossetti; for contrast are shown 
such pampered darlings of nine- 
teenth-century London society as the 
artists Burne-Jones and Millais, who 
are now all but forgotten. The value 
of this eminently readable book is en- 
hanced by numerous anecdotes, col- 
lected by the author over decades 
from contemporaries of Whistler. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 

10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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SHIPLEY 


ime Is the time of year when 
plays crowd in, hoping to last 
until the warmer, desultory days after 
the season’s prizes. Some of the con- 
tenders succumb, as to a sudden 
frost. 

I should have liked to see the mus- 
ical Maggie" last longer, for it had a 
refreshing new player in Betty Paul; 
but the best of it lay in what it re- 
tained of Barrie’s What Every 
Woman Knows. Not every drama is 
fit to be transposed into a musical; 
two others of Barrie’s, indeed, would 
prove more lively and more tunable: 
The Admirable Crichton and The 
Little Minister. 

More musical than Maggie is an- 
other play that owes much to its or- 
iginal. Three elements combine to 
make Wonderful Town? a hit: the 
star, Rosalind Russell; the music, by 
Leonard Bernstein; and the book, 
taken by Joseph Fields and Jerome 
Chodorov from their play, My Sister 
Eileen, based on the stories by Ruth 
McKenney. The entire production has 
been given competent handling; the 
sets and costumes are appropriate, 
the pace swift. But the lyrics lack the 
sparkle Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green can give their verses; the 
dancing—save for the Brazilian 
Navy’s conga line, taken from the 
play—tries with a noisy swirl to 
mask its routine patterns; and there 


Maggie. Book by Hugh Thomas. Music and lyrics 
by William Roy. Based on What Every Woman 
nows, by James M. Barrie. 

Wonderful Town, Book by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov. Music by Leonard Bernstein. 
Lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green. Directed 
by George Abbott. Presented by Robert Fryer, At the 

inter Carden. 

The Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare. 
Presented by the N, Y. City Drama Company. At 
the City Center. 

‘Misalliance, By Bernard Shaw. Directed by Cyril 
Ritchard, Presented by the N. Y. City Drama Com- 
Pany. At the Barrymore Theater, 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Broadway 
Round-up 


are dull spots, as when “Wreck” re- 
calls his college days in the sketch, 
“Pass the Football.” The evening is 
pulled out of the doldrums by good 
music, a lively story and a star. 

This is the story of two sisters 
who come from Main Street to New 
York to make their fortune. Ruth, 
the elder, wants to write; Eileen, the 
beauty, seeks the stage. They find a 
basement apartment in Greenwich 
Village (lately occupied by a woman 
whose paying boy friends continue to 
call), where a grating lets the street 
life peer in. In this room and the 
yard outside, they meet all sorts of 
queer creatures and ultimate success. 
And whether she is singing nostalgic 
words of Ohio, or revealing “one 
hundred easy ways to lose a man,” 
Rosalind Russell is in full command 
of the entertainment. While she is 
carrying along the story—or stop- 
ping it with a song—we are ready to 
agree this is a Wonderful Town. 

One feature of this wonderful town 
is the New York City Center, which 
is a “people’s palace” of great poten- 
tial artistry and beauty. Unfortun- 
ately, under the “artistic direction” 
of Albert Marre, the current drama 
season has so mishandled two of 
Shakespeare’s comedies that one can 
almost hear the Bard exclaiming, 
“Marre me no more marvels!” 

Despite the comments on his over- 
dressing of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Marre evidently determined, with 
The Merchant of Venice,’ to go the 
whole hog. At any rate, Luther Ad- 
ler’s Shylock is all of a pumped up— 
or trumped up—emotion; he gives 
no sense of reality, though he at- 
tempts a quiet, realistic tone, which 


he varies with sudden shouting. He 
protests friendly intentions toward 
Antonio in so angry a tone that even 
a fool like this Antonio would not be 
hoodwinked; in short, he manifests 
neither proper delivery nor proper 
comprehension of his part. There is 
neither pity nor irony in Shylock’s 
final departure, when he makes his 
exit laughing. Margaret Phillips, the 
Portia of this production, is a pleas- 
ant person, but does not summon the 
power the Court Scene requires; she 
plays, in fact, as though she were in 
The Seven Year Itch. Philip Bourneuf 
as Antonio delivers his lines like a 
circus barker. Most of the other play- 
ers likewise show no sense of how to 
present Shakespeare. 

That the fault is the director’s ap- 
pears in more than the universally 
poor delivery. Every aspect of the 
production is on the level of obvious 
patterning that should tickle children 
of the lower grades. When Bassanio 
is about to select a casket, Nerissa 
—with what the director thinks is coy 
indirection—dusts with her handker- 
chief the casket he should choose. 
Shylock speaks of heaven; his arm 
sweeps upward. The Duke bids Shy- 
lock go and turn Christian; his ad- 
monitory forefinger points. The same 
banality is true of the emphasis: At 
the play’s start, Portia complains, 
“My little body is aweary of this 
GREAT world”; at the end, Lorenzo 
assures us that “the floor of heaven 
is thick inlaid with patines of 
BRIGHT gold.” Those truly con- 
cerned for the work of the City Center 
—not to mention those who know 
Shakespeare still has a value for our 
time—can only be mortified at such 
presentations. 

One good production out of three, 
nevertheless, is a fair proportion for 
the theater, and one of the three City 
Center offerings proved successful 
enough to move to Broadway for a 
continued run. This one, Bernard 
Shaw’s Misalliance,* is directed by 
Cyril Ritchard. His interpretation, 
playing the piece as farce instead of 
satiric comedy, glides over the deeper 
implications of Shaw’s thought, but 
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catches the surface fun and makes of 
it an hilarious evening. 

Shaw begins Misalliance with what 
may seem dated reflections on the in- 
termarriage of the nobility and the 
working class, but ends with consid- 
erations of a more permanent re- 
levancy. Hypatia, daughter of the 
millionaire maker of Tarleton’s Un- 
derwear, was proposed to by old 
Lord Summerhays, but is engaged to 
Summerhays’s puny though brainy 
son. Hypatia is a child of nature; 
she craves the caveman treatment— 
and the chance for it comes out of 
the air to her (the year is 1909) 
when a plane crashes on the Tarleton 
hothouse. With brawny Percival in 
the plane is Polish Lina, of a long 
line of acrobats. She refuses to be- 
come the latest of Tarleton’s mis- 
tresses—but the son of an earlier one 
comes back, with a gun, for ven- 
geance. He is a misfit Socialist, quite 
unable to cope with either the cap- 
italist or the aristocrat or, for that 
matter, with the fist of the aviator. 
Then fate gives him all the cards, as 
the aviator, who had forced him to 


“lie like a gentleman” to keep Hy- 
patia’s reputation clean, now begs 
him (“like a cad”) to tell the truth 
and shame the damsel. The brazen 
Hypatia takes it all smiling; she takes 
her man as well, by the simple proc- 
ess of having her daddy buy the avi- 
ator for her. 

Misalliance is one of Shaw’s most 
topsy-turvy plays, gamboling on the 
green amid ideas pursued with potent 
weapons in Man and Superman. A 
well-handled cast turns character into 
caricature with broad but competent 
acting. Bramwell Fletcher came 
into the play as a suave then trapped 
Lord Summerhays when it moved 
from the Center Theater; as his son. 
Michael Wager stepped manfully in 
on one day’s notice. The players 
romp along in a room with large but- 
terfly-design wallpaper, and delight- 
fully overdone decorations by John 
Boyt, including an open parasol and 
a portable Turkish bath. 

Serious consideration gives the 
final thought a sober aftertaste. One 
of the brawny boy’s three fathers (a 
priest) suggests that, if the names of 


all the unmarried young men were 
put into one hat, those of the unmar. 
ried women into another, and they 
were coupled as chance drew them 
out, the proportion of happy mar. 
riages would be as great as by the 
present method of selection. That 
was in England of 1909; it is even 
more true of Divorceland in 1953. 
The play shows vitality, super. 
abundant energy, fresh vigor attract- 
ed to brawn. The child of Lord 
Summerhays’s older, wiser days 
comes too late; he is a puny son, 
quickwitted but weak, unwanted for 
mating, unused for procreation. He 
will not (like his father) wear out; he 
will wither. Hypatia spurns him for 
the call of the flesh, with the husky 
airman. That is the way the world 
mates. And perhaps that is why the 
greed and cruelty of the Caesars, the 
superstition and tortures of the sav- 
ages, can be matched in the world 
today. We marry in a moment and 
the world repents for ages. . . . These 
are, as I say, afterthoughts, lurking 
beneath but covered with laughter in 
the farcical fandangos of Misalliance. 
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Chairman. 


WORLD RESOURCES 


112 East 19th St. 





former Secretary of the Interior 


John Dewey Awards to LID Alumni: PAUL R. PORTER, CLARENCE SENIOR 


Friday, April 11, 8 pm.: THE CRISIS IN OUR LAND AND FOREST RESOURCES 
Participants: William Vogt, Charles Abrams, Philip H. Coombs, Nathaniel Goldfinger, Jerry Breslaw. Norman Thomas, 


48th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Hotel Commodore, New York, Friday and Saturday, April 10-11 
Subject: THE CRISIS IN AMERICAN AND WORLD RESOURCES 


Speakers: 
ADOLPH HELD 
THOMAS C. DOUGLAS 


Citations to: 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Saturday, April 11, 10 a.m.: BATTLE FOR CONTROL OF OUR OIL, POWER, WATER AND ATOMIC RESOURCES 


Participants: Oscar L. Chapman, Thomas C. Douglas, John Bauer, Maurice P. Davidson. Leland Olds, Chairman. 
Saturday, April 11, 3:30 p.m.: A PROGRAM FOR INTERNATIONAL 


Participants: Ambassador Victor Andrade of Bolivia, Robert Delson, Paul R. Porter, Ambassador James Barrington of 
Burma, Boris Shishkin. Clarence Senior, Chairman. 


Admission to Round Tables, 50¢ each. Luncheon Tickets, $5.00. Combined Luncheon Ticket and Admission to 3 Round 
Tables, $6.00. Luncheon Speeches at 1:30 p.m. following Luncheon, $1.00. 


Write for tickets and complete program to 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, Conference Chairman, League for Industrial Democracy 
; or phone Algonquin 4-5865 


New York 3, N Y 


PAUL R. PORTER 
NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, Chairman 


COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 


THOMAS C. DOUGLAS 


Premier of Saskatchewan 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Number One Soviet Mystery: 
Does Malenkov Smoke, Drink? 


Which Malenkov article d’ya read? 

In THe New Leaper of March 16, Lazar M. 
Pistrak writes: “Malenkov works hard, works 
nights, speaks in a low monotone, smokes, 
Grinks. ...” 

In contrast, the March 16 issue of Newsweek, 
in its article on Malenkov, states: “He doesn’t 
smoke, drink or tell jokes. .. .” 


Syracuse, N. Y. Wiser Distin 


Answers Burnham’s Attack 
On French Anti-Americanism 


I am constantly left breathless by the easy 
assurance with which some NEw LEADER writers 
dispose of the destinies of millions of “un- 
American” human beings abroad. While well 
informed as to facts, when it comes to inter- 
preting them they remain completely out of 
touch with the climate of opinion prevailing 
everywhere in the free world outside America. 
It is surprising, however, to find so distinguished 
a writer as James Burnham among them. In 
his article, “Containment Must Go” [THE New 
LeapeR, February 16], he writes: 

“In France, after more than $5 billion in 
grants since the war, not to speak of two 
rescues from foreign conquest in a genera- 
tion, there is not a single newspaper or 
magazine with an editorial policy that 1s 
pro-American or even consistently friendly 
to America.” 

Mr. Burnham should ponder these facts: 

1. “$5 billion in grants”; Certainly these have 
been made. But how much has ever benefited 
ordinary Frenchmen, most of whom are living 
on wages below the “vital minimum”? Some of 
the money has gone into the pockets of busi- 
nessmen and Government officials, some to pro- 
vide sinecures for American officials. Much more 
has gone into armaments. The balance of the 
money spent constructively has been just enough 
to prevent the war-sick patient from dying, not 
to restore him to anything approaching health. 

2. “Two rescues from foreign conquest in a 
It is lucky these words were not 
published in France. One American gave his 
life for every 30 Frenchmen killed in battle in 
World War 1. American money then helped 
Hitler to consolidate his position (as “a bul- 


generation”: 


wark against Communism”) to France’s woe 
and ruin. So much for the first “rescue” and 
its fruits. As for the second, perhaps Mr, Burn- 
ham does not know that the French are cur- 
rently saying that they might survive another 
war but never another American “liberation.” 
The American technique of obliteration bomb- 
ing, in contrast to French and British attacks on 
Specific targets, devastated France and need- 
lessly slaughtered thousands of French men, 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


women and children. At Marseilles, within half 
an hour, two thousand French civilians died at 
the hands of the American fliers—who missed 
their target. The same thing happened at 
Toulon, and all over France. 

3. “Not a single newspaper or magazine with 
an editorial policy that is pro-American”: 
Might I mention Figaro and le Monde for a 
start? The former is not only pro-American, but 
even carries the syndicated columns of Walter 
Lippmann and the Brothers Alsop on the front 
page in a position of honor equal only to that 
of co-editor Francois Mauriac. The fact that 
French editors do not attempt to defend Sena- 
tors McCarthy and McCarran to their readers 
and cannot uphold statements on the floor of 
the Senate describing French sailors as “a band 
of thieves and cut-throats,” or articles in lead- 
ing American magazines characterizing France 
as a whore stuffing a million-dollar note in her 
stocking, does not mean that these papers are 
not pro-American. Americans are also obviously 
unused to the climate of free speech which the 
French regard as their most treasured asset. 
In France, one may hear all opinions voiced 
freely without fear of the least retribution— 
social, economic or physical. In this connection, 
Burnham’s suggestion about “buying or bribing” 
a French paper to run some American propa- 
ganda is particularly laughable. If America 
could find some way to persuade Senator Mc- 
Carthy to keep his mouth shut, it would do 
more to create good will abroad than another 
billion dollars of aid, grudgingly given and un- 
thankfully received, to each of America’s allies. 
When America begins to show as much concern 
over freedom in general as she does over free- 
dom of business opportunity, her allies will 
rally wholeheartedly to her side. 
New York City Keirh IRVINE 
Calls Rising Population 

Japan’s Biggest Problem 


Joseph R. Fiszman has written an interesting 
and important article [“Yenan Pays Off—in 
Japan,” THe New Leaver, March 2) on the 
threat of Communism in Japan, but, like most 
reports from the Far East, I believe it does not 
get at the heart of the matter. 

The basic facts Japan has to face are these: 
There are 85,000,000 people in Japan. Their 
home islands are equal in land area to our 
state of Montana, with only one-sixth of it 
arable land. By 1960, the population is ex- 
pected to reach 100,000,000. Japan thus has 
too many people, too little land and an acute 
food shortage. The McCarran Act bars Japan- 
ese immigration to the United States. Trade 
difficulties in the world market are extreme 
today. The net effect in Japan is to create a 
state bordering on despair and frustration. 
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will decide whether or not 


OWEN LATTIMORE 
was a promoter of 
COMMUNISM 


Meanwhile, you can learn 
the sober facts behind thie 


important case by reading 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


by 
Professor Richard L. Walker 
of Yale University 


a fact-filled, impartial sup- 
plement, of greater value 
than reams of newspapers 
in giving you a clear, un- 
biased picture of the Latti- 
more case. We have al. 
ready sold thousands of 
copies of our second print- 
ing. 
15e a copy 
10-100 copies—i@c each 
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I consider it a good sign—as is any evidence 
of a sense of shame on the part of apologists 
for compulsion. 


DEAR EDITOR 
Governor Dewey mentioned Formosan land 


TUNE IN CONTINUED 
“reform” in his book, Journey to the Far Pacific. 
Mr. Fiszman describes the 1946 riot against He quoted a cooperative manager: 
to the Diet and the bloody May Day parade of 2 
1952 in Tokyo as “dress rehearsals for revolu- _ “The farmers have been hit hard by the 
inflation, too. In many ways they are worse 
off than before the land reform. For one 
DANIEL JAMES thing, the landlords used to repair the 
drainage ditches and keep them in shape 
to flood the rice paddies. Now, after the 
owners pay their taxes, they don’t have 
enough money to maintain the ditches.” 


tion.” I believe, however, that they were less 
a manifestation of pro-Communism and anti- 
Americanism (as most reporters interpreted 
them) than a reflection of despair, particularly 
among the students, in the face of the food and 
population problem and the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the West. So it goes! In the long run, juggling land 
of Japan has traditionally been at odds with titles by Government edict opens a Pandora’s 


Soviet Russia, and still remembers the Russo- Box of evils without solving the problem of 
THE NEW LEADER 


Managing Editor 


Japanese War. She was grateful for the hu- food production. But those who are bemused 
° “ > ” 
mane and constructive MacArthur occupation by the euphemisms er reform” and 
after World War II. Individual Japanese like “land reform” never consider the reality of 
America and American ways—from baseball to What they advocate. They just make others 


debating issues of the democracy. Hence, there is no natural soil for the victims of their sentimental attachment to 


day with leading writers 
and public figures 


Communism to grow, and all the odds are in these catchwords. 
favor of Japan’s continuing in the group of Carmel, Calif. 
free nations in the East. But if the West con- 


Epcar BIsSANTZ 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
10:30 p.m. 


tinues to ignore the basic facts of life in Japan Qyerseas GI Finds Us Source 


—the food and population problem—that coun- 
try may well be driven toward an alliance with 
Soviet Russia. Communist China is Japan’s 
natural market, and it is difficult to resist its 
attraction. 


Of ‘Excellent Commentary’ 

Will you begin a subscription for me to THE 
New Leaner. I’ve been reading borrowed copies 
for a year or so; I think it’s time I made my- 


self independent. 

Thank you for a constant source of excellent 
political commentary. I’m looking forward to 
Holds Formosan Land Reform receiving it regularly. = 

Is Compulsory, Inefficient 4?0 169, New York McKinney H. Russe Jr. 

This line in William Caldwell’s article “The 
Formosan Land Reform” [THe New LEapER, Praises ‘New Leader’ for , 
February 16] interests me: “Landowners with Hard-hitting Anti-Communism 
more than 7.5 acres of paddy field or 15 acres The contribution I enclose is a hundred 
of dry land will be permitted to sell the surplus times less than I would like to give. As a 
to the Government for resale under the reform college student and one who has experienced 
program.” “Permitted” sounds nice, but I’ll Communist rule, I wish your great magazine the 
bet that the owners were forced to sell. If the brightest future on its 29th birthday. 
word “permitted” was used deliberately to gloss Your treatment of Communists as Com- 
over the true nature of a compulsory program, munists, not just as a handful of enfants ter- 


PREUVES 


Monthly Review 
Notable contributions in our March issue: 
ARTHUR KOESTLER HERBERT LUTHY 
My First Contact with Communism Poor Bert Brecht 


WLADIMIR WEIDLE MARC BERNARD 


Portraits of English Genius The Magic of Snow 


ROBERT KANTERS , 
Poetry and Occultism from DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 
The Crisis of UNESCO 


Nerval to Milosz 


PREUVES: 41 Ave. Montaigne, Paris VIII. Each issue contains 112 pp., 
illustrated. France: 120 Frs.; Foreign: 150 Frs. CCP 178-00 Paris—Sample 
copy on request. 


New York City 


PETER BEAUGRAND 


WABC — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 


On George Hamilton 
Combs’s “Spotlight 
New York.” 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 
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ribles whose activities deserve but a fatherly 
wink (the attitude of other so-called liberal 
magazines), was an encouraging discovery for 
me when I arrived here from Europe three 
years ago only to find most Americans starry- 
eyed about Communism. Thanks again for a 
magazine which courageously publishes the 
often unpopular truth and truly talks sense to 
the people. 

I also want to thank you for the wonderful 
Christmas gift, The Limits of Art. It is a 
compliment to the reader to receive so valuable 
and scholarly a book. 

My younger sister is also contributing $2, 
and wants to be counted among the supporters 
of Wallace Markfield’s column. In fact, both 
of us think that his prickly satire is very amus- 
ing and accurate. Leave his column as it is and 
do not let some touchy old highbrows erect 
sanctuaries where they do not belong. 
Bakersfield. Calif. Lizita DziRKALS 


Charges that We Equate 
Marxism with Stalinism 


I am confused by your frequent derogatory 
references to Marxism. Permit me to quote 
two sections of the Preamble to the “Aims and 
Tasks of Democratic Socialism” adopted by the 
Socialist International: 


“8—Communism falsely claims a share in 
the socialist tradition. In fact, it has distorted 
that tradition beyond recognition. It has 
built up a rigid theology which is incompati- 
ble with the critical spirit of Marxism.” 

“1]—Socialism is an international move- 
ment which does not demand a rigid uni- 
formity of approach. Whether socialists 
build their faith on Marxist or other methods 
of analyzing society, whether they are in- 
spired by religious or humanitarian prin- 
ciples, they all strive for the same goal—a 
system of social justice, better living, free- 
dom and world peace.” 


Reading your magazine gives me the impres- 
sion that you equate Marxism with Stalinism. 
I hope I am mistaken. I really believe that you 
should state your position on Marxism in clear 
terms. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Rosert E, JAcKson 
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THEATER PARTIES 
FOX AT NEVINS $350 All trade unions and fraternal 
POM crs ascescccnconcseres cxpuianioas” sae” requested 
“THE FOURPOSTER" when planning theater parties 
REX HARRISON & LILLI PALMER to do so through Bernard Fein- 
PLUS man, coe! by oo New 
oy HORE" LEADER eatric epartment. 
eae seg § —— —s THE 
Tt SHOW TONIGHT! | EW LEADER eatrica lepart- 
ee ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 














RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


"Breath-taking entertainment!"— ZUNSER, CUE 


“THE STORY OF THREE LOVES" 

KIRK DOUGLAS ¢ JAMES MASON e FARLEY GRANGER 
PIER ANGELI ¢ MOIRA SHEARER ¢ LESLIE CARON 
and ETHEL BARRYMORE © AGNES MOOREHEAD 

An M-G-M Picture 

ON STAGE: “CONTINENTAL"—Gala new revue produced 

by Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 

\ and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











YUL BRYNNER 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


R ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 tol 80, Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80, 


H WRIGHT BRITTON 


tn The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with o oe WILLIAM , MARTIN 
WOLFSON 





MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
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PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are returnable 


withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 











A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 





Challenge & Response 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S reaction to the Soviet crisis 
has thus far been verbal. We have had better words from 
Ambassador Lodge than from previous UN delegates: 
Eisenhower’s two statements on Stalin’s death were ad- 
mirable. On the other hand, Mr. Dulles’s vision of an 
“Eisenhower era” will only feed neutralism: Democracy’s 
standard is the “era of you and me,” not the father- 
image. The State Department answer to Malenkov’s peace 
feeler was sensible but weak, and a grand opportunity 
to reaffirm America’s peace aims was lost. This sums up 
the Administration response to the developments behind 
the Soviet Curtain. 

Let us recall those developments: (1) the unexpected 
death of Stalin; (2) stringent new security regulations 
for Bulgaria and Albania; (3) the revamping of the 
Soviet Communist party contrary to the fiat of the Nine- 
teenth Congress; (4) the reiterated theme of “maintain 
unity” and “avoid panic”; (5) the shooting of Allied air- 
craft, a desperate show of power; (6) the sudden death 
of Clement Gottwald and illness of Wilhelm Pieck; (7) 
anti-American propaganda replaced by pleas for ne- 
gotiations; (8) the unprecedentedly swift dissolution of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

These events all indicate that Communism is weaker 
than it has been since American aid and Nazi brutality 
bailed it out at Stalingrad. We can now further weaken 
the Malenkov clique’s insecure hold by resolute action. 
Three steps seem especially urgent: 

1. Victory in Korea. Before a tyranny crumbles, it 
must lose prestige; the Soviet regime has lost little. A UN 
march to the Thirty-ninth Parallel would have profound 
effects in every corner of the Kremlin empire. (So long 
as the Administration denies, rather than ends, the 


Korean ammunition shortage, such a victory will, of 
course, be more difficult.) 

2. Liberation of freedom-loving prisoners. Since the 
Communists have refused to exchange war prisoners in 
Korea, the freedom-loving Korean and Chinese in our 
stockades should be released and enabled to settle in 
Korea or Formosa or else migrate to free lands. No useful 
purpose is served by further detaining men who chose 
freedom in the midst of battle. Their liberation would 
have tremendous meaning to the soldiers and officers still 
under Malenkov’s command. 

3. A humane refugee policy. The recent wave of 
defections from the Soviet sphere has been in spite of, 
not because of, our niggardly “hands-off” refugee policy. 
We should now make a massive effort to absorb these 
victims of Communism—through either direct immigra- 
tion, resettlement in Alaska, enlistment in NATO, or a 
generous program of direct aid to West Germany, Austria 
and other refugee sanctuaries. Such an effort would make 
clear to all enslaved peoples that we not only preach 
about our better life, but share it. (Because of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter bloc, we ask our readers not to count on 
such a program, but to contribute at once to the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee [62 West 45th Street, New 
York City], which provides emergency relief.) 

Each of these steps would gravely disturb the tenuous 
balance of Soviet power. All three of them, combined 
with an affirmative statement of our peace aims, would 
constitute a serious response to the momentous challenge 
Soviet confusion now offers us. 


Study in Confusion 


Dr. ALEXANDER Meiklejohn is a well-meaning but con- 
fused man whose conception of civil liberties has often 
led him to minimize the Communist menace. In a de- 
mocracy, of course, he has every right to be wrong. 

Something else again is Dr. Meiklejohn’s recent accept- 
ance of the 1953 Teachers Union Award for “Distinguish- 





BETWEEN ISSUES 


A FEW WEEKS ago in this column, we told you about our drive 





for funds, necessitated by a 17-per-cent increase in our produc- 
tion costs. We told you of some of the nice comments made by 
New Leaver readers who answered this appeal, and of the 
continuing difficulty in meeting the high cost of magazine living. 
Now we can report that, thanks to our friends, we’re just about 
beginning to see daylight. While we’re nowhere near the estimated 
additional $18,000 a year we'll need, we should get there if 
reader response continues to be as generous in the weeks ahead. 

What we like most about the response is that men in high 
places, college students, housewives, DPs and foreigners all seem 
equally concerned about our deficit. One reader of long standing, 
for instance, writes: “I am deeply distressed by the continued 
financial difficulties of THe New Leaper. The high printing 
costs and high paper costs are certainly making it difficult for 


all weeklies. I believe I gave you $—— a few days ago, but I 
now enclose my check for $—— as a further contribution.” The 
letter is signed, “With best wishes, faithfully, Senator Paul H. 
Douglas.” 


Just a few minutes’ ride from the Senator’s office is the George- 
town Institute of Languages and Linguistics, where Foreign Service 
officers study, among other things, Russian; many of their teachers 
are former Soviet DPs. From one of these, Eugene Neledinsky, 
we received the following: “In my opinion, THE New LEADER 
deserves fully its proud name. It has helped me very much 
during the last years—in Germany as well as in this country. 

. I regret very much that I cannot send you more.” 

A man who has been in America all his life—and who has 
given most of that life to the service of Americans great and 
small—shares Mr. Neledinsky’s sentiments. “I welcome this 
opportunity,” writes Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Minister Emeritus 
of the Community Church of New York, “to pay my tribute to 
your great ability and devotion in getting out, week after week, 


The New Leader 
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ed Service in the Cause of Education.” The TU has been 
expelled from both the AFL and the CIO as a tool of the 
Communist party. Its line has paralleled that of the CP 
from the days in the late Thirties when it was demanding 
that Fascist and/or Trotskyite teachers be barred from 
the schools to its current insistence that CP members 
enjoy complete freedom to teach. 

It is one thing to defend the rights of Communists but 
quite another to traffic with them. Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
acceptance of the TU award indicates a basic flaw in his 
commitment to the democratic way of life. 


e & 
Majority Leader ? 

IT Is TIME someone informed the Republican party in 
Congress that it is now a majority. Quite evidently, the 
GOP leaders have not been told that Harry Truman and 
Dean Acheson have retired. If the Republicans did know 
these facts, they would realize that—as the majority party 
—they are now entrusted with legislating for the security 
of the nation and the welfare of its people. They certainly 
do not realize that now; if they do, they are deliberately 
shirking the responsibility of the majority for the dubious 
harassing pleasures usually associated with a minority. 
For no more irresponsible statement has come from 
Congress in recent years than the recommendation by 
the supposed leader of the Administration’s majority, 
Senator Taft, that the Voice of America be scrapped com- 
pletely and rebuilt from scratch. The timing of this dec- 
laration—a week after Stalin’s death provided the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles political-warfare program with its great 
challenge—makes it even more incredible. We certainly 
hope the majority leader will not take the next logical 
step—that of calling for the dismantling and rebuilding 
of our armed forces, where numerous Congressional 
committees have uncovered more inefficiency and bum- 
bling than even McCarthy has alleged exist at the VOA. 
But, then again, Senator Taft may consider that a “con- 
structive” way of “fighting Communism.” 





so able and exciting a publication. I don’t see how we can get 
along without this paper, and, as token of my interest, I send 
you herewith a check which is disgracefully small, but all I can 
spare at just this moment.” 

Dr. Holmes also suggested that new means ought to be devised 
to raise funds on a long-term basis, and another reader, Katherine 
McC. Aumann of Columbus, Ohio, is obviously thinking along 
the same lines. She writes: “You did not say whether more 
subscriptions would help or not, but we assume that they will. 
So, in addition to this contribution, my husband is sending in a 
separate envelope a check for a year’s subscription for a friend 
in England.” Mrs. Aumann is certainly on the right track; if 
every reader did the same, our doubled circulation—plus the 
advertising it would enable us to bring in—would do a lot more 
than meet our present crisis. It would go a long way toward 
making us permanently solvent—in which case, we suppose, we 
would have to start sending dividends to our faithful “share- 
holders” and “owners,” you readers. 
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Signed contributions on these pages do not necessarily 
represent the views of THe New Leaver. We welcome a 
variety of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 


Editorial Offices: 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: Algonquin 5-8844-5-6. Price 15 cents. Sub- 
scription rate $5.00 a year; Canadian $6.00; Foreign $7.00. 


Photographs on this week’s cover and on page 17 are by 
Wide World Photos; all others are by International News. 
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SIDNEY HOOK'S LAST ARTICLE 


was discussed from coast to coast and 
“@—séreprinted in last week's TIME 


and other magazines and newspapers 
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DONT MISS 


SIDNEY HOOK’S 
NEXT ARTICLE 


Freedom in 


American Culture 


A 16-page Special Section to appear with THE New LEapEr 
of April 6, Dr. Hook’s study is a full-length examination of 
the state of liberty in America today. Colleges, schools, politi- 
cal groups and unions will find it controversial and stimu 
lating. 


ADVANCE ORDERS AT SPECIAL RATES! 


12 copies for $1.50 —25 for $3—50 for $5 
100 copies for $8.50 


Department S-H 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me .. . . copies of Sidney Hook’s forthcoming 
New LEAbER Special Section, “Freedom in American Cul- 











